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OU boys and girls who own bicycles—do you want 
Y.. help with the war effort? You can! Ride a bicycle 
to your neighborhood grocery, hardware store, bakery, 
dairy or any other shop that makes deliveries in your 
community. Offer your services for delivering packages 
this summer. Most of these storekeepers will be glad 
to get your help. They are finding difficulty in getting 
grown men for delivery work. If you don’t have a bicycle and want 
to do delivery work this summer, go to your nearest Roadmaster 
Bicycle dealer and ask him to help you fill out an application to 
get a bicycle. He will be glad to help you. Work this summer, 
buy war bonds with your earnings. After the war get a brand 


new post-war Roadmaster, America’s finer bicycle. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 








ABOVI OPOSSUM QUINTUPLETS. DURING THEIR EARLY 

DAYS THEY RIDE AROUND ON THEIK MOTHERS’ BACKS 

WITH THEIR TAILS CURLED AROUND HERS. LEFT: ONE 

BABY POSSUM CLIMBING UP WHILI ITS MOTHER WAITS 

By EDWIN WAY TEALE 

yw NE ‘d, | Pes 1 ‘ I knew , | . ‘he 
( I hushed 1ot Throuch spring and summe) new she would return when I 
{ >> August noontime re) é was safely past, to call the little birds 
WAY) | I was following months. the babies of the from their hiding places. Until that 
“an overgrown trail in a time, I knew, the woodland babies 


forest of northern Maine. 

The thick moss deadened my footfalls 
like a heavy plush rug. The only 
sounds I could hear in the great wood 
were the unwinding rattle of a distant 
red squirrel and the repeated keening cry of a circling hawk. 
All other animal life seemed slumbering in the noonday heat. 
The trail turned sharply, and as I rounded the bend I saw 
ahead a small clearing edged with spruce trees. Halfway across 
this <lcaring, a mother grouse was leading her brood. Her 
sharp cyes caught sight of me, the instant I saw her. With a 
serics of cries almost as shrill as the squealing of a pig, she sent 
th viby birds scattering like windtieen leaves. Then she 


{ 


dis ired in a thunder of wings 


wild are learning to feed 
and look after themselves 


would remain frozen, crouching mo- 
tionless in their chosen positions. The 
scene I had just: witnessed was part of 
the endless activity which takes place 
in the great classroom of the out-of 
doors, in Nature's summer school. 

In this school, children of the wild don't have to struggle 
with arithmetic and English, but they do have to learn lessons 
of many kinds. During the long, warm days of summer—when 
most small animals and birds are growing up—they are busy 
storing away knowledge which will aid them in later life. They 
learn by observation, example, and experience; and, usually, 
their mothers are their teachers 

Within a couple of blocks of my home, a sixteen-year-old 
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Girl Scout has been making pets of blue jays for a number of 
years. One grew so tame it would follow her to school each 
morning, darting from tree to tree and calling to her from the 
upper branches. Last summer, when a baby jay tumbled from 
its nest during a great storm, a neighbor brought the bedraggled 
fledgling to her home. The girl fed the little bird and turned 
it loose within the protection of a greenhouse. Here, as the 
fledgling grew stronges and gained the use of its wings, it would 
dart about within its transparent world investigating, with tts 
bright eyes and sharp bill, every hole and cranny. 

One summer morning, its mistress put a yellow swallowtail 
butterfly in the greenhouse. As soon as it was released, the col- 
orful insect began fluttering about in the sunshine. At the sight, 
the blucjay screamed in terror. It fled in a panic to the farthest 
corner of the building. It had never seen a butterfly before and, 
having missed the training its wild brothers and sisters had re- 
ceived, it viewed the butterfly as an unknown and dangerous 
enemy. Similarly, a half-grown kitten—-which had been raised 
in an apartment away from other cats—was frightened by a 
mouse. It had never seen a rodent before, and when the bewil 
dered mouse ran in its direction it fluffed itself to almost twice 
its normal size and fled in spitting terror to the protection of a 
couch. What to fear and what not to fear comprise an tm 
portant part of the lessons young animals and birds reccive. 

A friend of mine was walking down a village street lined 
with maple trees, one summer morning, when a baby red squir- 
rel scrambled down the trunk of a nearby tree. It came directly 
toward him in a serics of little loping hops, its tiny tail flipping 
as it jumped. Apparently, it was without fear. Six feet away, 
it suddenly stopped. It sat up and cocked its cars toward the 
tree top. An ear-piercing chatter had reached it from the 
branches. Rattling down the bark its mother came, scolding at 
the top of her lungs. She scurried to the baby squirrel, gave it 
a nip that made it jump, and grabbing it by the back of the 
neck, lugged it kittenwise back to the tree trunk. The youngster 
had learned, in Nature's summer school, a lesson which might 
save its life in later days. 

In contrast to this too trusting squirrel, a farm-boy once saw 
a family of mink learning a lesson of confidence near an old 
bridge on a deserted backwoods road. 
Bushes grew thick on cither side of 
the road. From a distance, the boy 


saw a procession of a mother mink and 
five quarter-grown babies appear at the 


ABOVE: A_ GIRL 
LESS FAUN IN THE 
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LEFT: A YOUNG RACCOON WITH A BLACK 
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PRESERVE 





“ROBBER'S MASK" ACROSS ITS. FACE, 
LOOKING FOR CRAY FISH RACCOONS 
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ABOVE: BABY SONG SPARROWS NESTED 
IN A SPRUCE TREE AS SOON AS FEATH- 
FRS GROW, FLIGHT TRAINING BEGINS 


TOP: A WILD DUCK MOTHER WITH HER 
SQUADRON OF DUCKLINGS MAKE _ SPAR- 
KLY GOLDEN WAKES AS THEY PADDLE 
ACROSS A QUIET LAKE INTO THE SUNSET 


side of the road. The mother trotted 
on across. Then she discovered that the 
youngsters had stopped, huddling fear- 
fully in the bushes, afraid to enter the 
open roadway. She ran back and tried 
to encourage them. Time after time, 
the procession start 
road only to have the little mink lose 
their courage and scurry back to the 
Finally, the mother lost  pa- 
tience. One by one, she grabbed them 
by the back of the neck and carried them 
to the other side. Here, the procession 
formed once more and they disappeart d 
single-file into the underbrush. 
Obedience is the first lesson of all 
taught in Nature’s school. From the 


would across the 


bushes. 
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ABOVE: THIS LITTLE 
GIRL IS LOOKING AT 
4 NEST OF BABY COT- 
TONTAIL RABBITS IN 
THE GRASS. AT THE 
RIGHT IS WHAT SHE 
SAW—-VELVETY EARS 
SURROUNDED BY 


MOTHER RABBIT'S FUR 
TO KFEP THEM WARM 








dappled fawn, remaining as still as death in the presence of 
danger, to the young opossums, riding pickaback with their 
little tails curled about the arching tail of their mother, baby 
animals have to learn the lesson of obedience in order to side- 
step danger. Their very lives may depend upon obedience. For 
in the classroom of the out-of-doors there is rarely a chance to 
take a course over again, and the punishment for failure is often 
swift and deadly. 

Just as human children go to school and college to prepare for 
specialized careers, so the children of the woods and fields, 
swamps and forests, received training which fits them for the 
specialized work they have to do. Baby raccoons, ambling 
along like miniature bears, follow their mothers through the 
darkness to brooks where they learn by experience how to catch 
crayfish and frogs. Little cottontails, with cars as soft as velvet, 
come from their fur-lined nests to learn from their mothers 
which plants are most juicy and nourishing. And young flick- 
crs first begin bobbing their red topknots and enjoying the 
pleasure of eating ants by following their parents’ example. 

I know an ancient apple tree, with dead black twigs thrusting 


out from the ends of its upper limbs, which every summer pro- 
vides 1 schoolroom for barn swallows. The young birds hatch 
in mud nests which cling to the rafters of an old wagon shed 
Soon after the excitement of the first flights—when on laboring 
wings the baby swallows circle over the barnyard, with their 
parents darting close and uttering bright, encouraging cries 

the fledglings begin perching on the dead apple twigs. There, 


the parcnt birds train them in the specialized art of capturing 
n the wing. : 
First. they skim through the air above their favorite hunting 


groun!, a nearby swamp. With beaks full of insects, they re- 
turn the waiting youngsters and, on hovering wings, poise 
los ve them, thrusting the food into their gaping mouths. 
Then the second step in the training begins. The birds come 
toa tl tering stop several feet above the fledglings. Instead of 



































placing the food in the mouths of their hungry children, 
they let it fall through the air. The tantalizing morsels 
pass close by the waiting swallows. Unable to restrain 
themselves, they dart out and snap them up on the wing. 
After this training, they are ready to follow the older birds 
above the swamp and open fields, skimming low and 
scooping fluttering insects from the air. They have learned 
a lesson, vital to their welfare, from example and ex- 
perience 

A bay-man, on the south shore of Long Island, tells of 
secing a young marsh hawk receive a somewhat similar lesson 
above a wide stretch of sea-moor. The young bird and _ its 
parent were circling over the open stretch, tilting this way and 
that in a light breeze. A flicker darted from the edge of a near 
by wood. Rising and falling, with quick thrusts of its wings, 
it passed below. The parent hawk plunged downward and 
snatched the flicker from the air. Then it did a surprising 
thing. It flapped upward to a height of several hundred feet, 
closely followed by the young hawk. At the peak of this climb, 
it suddenly released the golden woodpecker from its talons 
The young hawk swooped after the flicker, overtook it, and cap- 
tured it before it could reach the protection of the trees. With 
the help of its mother, it had learned a valuable lesson through 
experience 

Because a red fox is one of the most intelligent creatures of 
the wild, it is not surprising to find that parent foxes use an 
elaborate and almost human training program for educating 
their kits in the art of making a living 

As soon as the litter is weaned, the mother fox begins bring- 
ing captured mice, birds, and rabbits into the den. As _ the 
young foxes grow older, the food is dropped at the entrance of 
the burrow instead of being brought inside. A little later, it is 
deposited a few fect away from the entrance, then several yards, 
and, finally the kits have to search over an area of several hun- 
dred square yards to locate their dinners. During the last part 
of the training, the parent foxes even cover the captured bird or 
rabbit with leaves, so the kits have to use their sense of smell, 
as well as sight, in making their discoveries. In this manner, 
the clever animals school their children in the vital work of 
hunting. 

The old saying that there is no substitute for experience ap- 
pears to be a guiding rule in the classroom of the out-of-doors. 
I remember once talking to a veteran beaver-trapper who had 
spent more than half a century following his trap lines through 


forests near the Canadian border. He (Continued on page 34) 
/ 





Lofty discovers that a slide trom- 
bone is not easily conquered, but 


his sister comes to the rescue in 


BUSHY BEATS 
the BAND 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


USHY RYDER entered her front door hungry, happy, and 
carefrec. But she was transfixed on the threshold by a 
sound so weird, so blood-curdling, so utterly hideous that 

she stood frozen, in doubt whether to flee or to investigate. The 
noise was such as might be made by a prehistoric monster in 
extreme agony, and it had no place in the familiar setting of 
the Ryder home. Bushy’s first horrid thought—that it might be a 
sound produced by a member of her family in mortal anguish 
she dismissed with relicf on hearing the sepulchral groan again 
It had a certain hollow, metallic quality which seemed to indi- 
cate that it was not being produced by the vocal organs of a 
human being. 

“Could something horrible have happened to the oil-burner ?” 
she wondered wildly. “Or has a Great Dane got in here and 
started howling? Though itt sounds more like some sort of 
desperate cow,” decided, a third tremulous moan re- 
verberated through the house. 

Biting her lip nervously, she tiptoed down the hall, arming, 
herself with a stout stick from the umbrella stand as she went. 
The sinister bellowings seemed to proceed from her father's 
study, and thither Bushy directed her cautious steps. She peered 
apprehensively between the curtains. In there, his legs twisted 
around the rungs of a chair, sat Edward Lofting Ryder—his 
neck a brilliant crimson, his checks distended, and his hands 
grasping the shiny lengths of a slide trombone. From its glit- 
tering bell-mouth emanated, at painful intervals, the moaning 
cries which had rendered her home hideous the moment Bushy 
had opened its door. 

“What in the name of all that’s horrible have you there?” 
Bushy demanded, and Lofty, startled, spluttered into the instru- 
ment and looked up with a jerk 

“A trombone,” he replied briefly. 

“Naturally, I can see it’s a trombone,” said Bushy. “IT mean 
why have you got one—and what are you doing with it?” 

“I'm getting in a bit of practice,” he informed her. ‘A good 
opportunity, when everybody was out. 

“They Il surely stay out, if much of that goes on, 
“Do Mother and Father know about this ?” 
ously. 

“They will,” Lofty said lightly. ‘They don’t as yet.” 

Bushy cast her eyes toward the ceiling and sighed. “But why 

why?” she demanded. “Where did you get it?” 

“LT suppose I shall have to gratify your childish curiosity,” 
Lofty said, ‘‘or I shan't be able to get on with my practicing. 
A band, as you may or may not have heard, is being organized 
at school. They need a trombone. I was chosen. There you 
have it.” 

He raised the instrument again to his lips, but Bushy cut in. 
“Then why on earth didn't they choose somebody who knew 
how to play the trombone?” she inquired. 

“Nobody did,” her brother told her complacently. 


she As 


said Bushy. 
she added SUSPICI- 
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“Then why a trombone?” Bushy pursued relentlessly. “Why 
not something harmless like a piccolo—or one of those lovely 
lyre-shaped things they hit as they carry it along; sounds like 
bells.” 

“A piccolo is not a harmless instrument,” Lofty protested 
“It is shrill, annoying, and difficult to play. Those chimes arc 
sissy, and have no real place in a band. No band is properly 
constructed without a trombone.” 

“And a trombone is not difficult to play?” Bushy wondered 

“Nothing but a knack of controlled breath and lipping, 
said Lofty, “and knowing where to stop on the slide.” 

“T bet Father and Mother will know just where to stop,” 
Bushy remarked unfeclingly. ‘Well, I'm off to put a bit of 
cotton in my cars and have a snack of something.” 

“Hey! Bring me some, will you?” her brother called after 
her. 

“Would never do,” said Bushy, at the door. 
fere with your wind and your lip.” 

Lofty disconsolately opened the spigot on the end of the 
trombone and allowed a quantity of accumulated moisture to 
dribble out. 

“Disgusting!” commented Bushy. “Why don’t you learn to 
play a decent instrument—like a guitar?” 

She hastened toward the kitchen before Lofty could have, a 
chance to tell her that guitars have no place in bands. 


“Tt would inter- 


Mr. 
hobby, 


and Mrs. Ryder, when confronted by their son’s latest 
Their first qualms as to ex- 


were surprisingly lenient. 

















“I suppose you could practice at 
school,” Mrs. Ryder suggested doubt- 
fully. 

“No time, except for regular full 
rehearsals,’ said Lofty, briskly wip- 
ing the mouthpiece of the trombone 
“Now Bill Lewis says all you have 
to do 

“What do you mean ‘military 
march’ ?”’ asked Bushy, who had been 
pondering this. 

ere may not sound like one to 
you,” Lofty informed her. “I shall 
only have to go ‘Bap—-Boop, Bap 
Boop. you see. In four-four time 
It marks the rhythm for the fellows 
with the melody.” 

“Is that so?” said Bushy, with in- 
terest. ‘And what if you don't mark 
the rhythm ?” 

“It would be just too bad,” said 
Lofty. “But I shall, I shall. T can 
simply follow the drum, anyway.” 

“Who's drumming?” Bushy in- 
quired. 

“Ted Staples,” Lofty replied, as if 
that settled it. 

Bushy staggered 
“What!” she exclaimed. “Why, he 
can't even whistle a tune! He can't 
even keep step! Why Ted Staples , 

“Couldn't possibly play any other 
instrument,” Lofty explained. “We 
figured he could hit a bass drum.” 

“On which you all depend for the 


backward. 


time,” marveled Bushy. “Hmp! Do 


WHEN 
to march to this tune, 
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pense being allayed by the information that the instrument was 
school property covered by the Band Fund, they seemed to re- 
gard the whole affair as beneficial rather than otherwise. 

Why, I think it’s very nice that Edward should have this 
chance to play a musical instrument,” Mrs. Ryder said. “I've 
always thought that Bill Lewis gets a lot of pleasure out of his 
saxophone.” 

“Bill's the only one who does,” said Bushy, rolling her eyes 
heavenward. “Mother, you haven't heard this thing yet.” 

“Well, of course,” Mrs. Ryder reminded her daughter, “you 
mustn't expect Lofty to play very difficult music right away, 
de uf 

“Music!” cried Bushy. “Ye gods and little tadpoles!" 

Mr. Ryder, when first he was subjected to the guttural bloops 
produced by Lofty and the instrument, was both jocular and 
encouraging. 

Is that boogie-woogie you're playing on that thing, son?” 
he inquired with interest. 

Bushy giggled, and Lofty said, ‘I don’t believe you've quite 


caught up to what boogie-woogie is, Dad. No, no, this is a 
military march. Or it will be,” he added optimistically. 


Well, yes,” said his father, “I should say that was some- 
what in the future.” After a moment of consideration, he went 
upstirs to read his paper. 

Lofty’s going to disturb you, Ned—” 
after him. 

Oh, no, not at all,” the noble father called back, closing 
his bedroom door. 


Mrs. Ryder called 
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bly ?” 

Lofty laid down the trombone 

carefully and tightened his lips. 

“T see I must explain in full,” he 
said, ‘or you will waste even more of my valuable time. There 
is to be a parade—a parade, Beatrice, intended to promote en 
thusiasm for buying War Bonds. Several prominent local organ- 
izations will be in line. Since the Municipal Band is almost all 
in the service now, the responsibility for the music devolves 
upon us. 

Bushy nodded slowly. “All is clear,” she stated, “except 
why you think you'll be able to do it.” 

“We have several competent musicians,” Lofty said in his 
most tediously instructive manner. “Bill Lewis is not the only 
professional.” 

“Professional!” groaned Bushy. “Now, in what march is this 
particular Bap-Boop to be found, may I inquire?” 

"Spread Eagle Forever,” Lofty said, thumbing through a tat- 
tered pamphlet designed for use with the trombone 

“Think we have it in Popular Home Tunes,” said Bushy, 
diving for the piano. “Maybe I can help you out by playing 
the melody with one finger.” 

“T think it extremely unlikely,” her brother replied 

Bushy, undeterred, found the tune in question and spread 


the book on the piano. She banged out the simple martial 
Strains with one finger, as she had promised, tramping her 


feet on the floor to mark the time 

“Now try your thing with it,” she commanded. 
Boop when I stamp my foot.” 

Lofty, unwilling to admit openly that his sister's idea was a 
good one, grudgingly raised his instrument and Ict fly. The 
effect was unutterably hideous. 


“Go Bap- 
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“Why, it simply doesn't fit at all!” 


«6 . HOW COULD THI 
Bushy cried What key is yours in aespledepein eilt ss aa 
| haven't the faintest idea, said TROMBONE HAD LOST 
Lofty “IT merely know more or less 


where to stop on the slide, you know, when I look at the notes.’ 
"A crude method, I must say,” Bushy commented. She got 


up and peered at his music. “Good grief! Mine's in C and 
yours is in B flat. No wonder! 
Ah, yes,” said Lofty, suddenly instructive again, “I believe 


that all brass instruments are in the key of B Flat. 

What a perfectly idiotic idea!” satd Bushy. 
of such a thing. You mean you can't change ? 

Lofty shrugged his shoulders. “Not personally,” he admitted 
reluctantly. 

Then I shall have to try to,” Bushy sighed. "Let me hear 
your bvops again, where you're supposed to play ‘em.’ 

Lofty did so, and Bushy, with more skill than he knew and 
more luck than she hoped for herself, transposed the melody 
to a part of the piano where it would fit with the tsolated notes 
of the trombone. This time, when they tried it together, a dim 
coherence actuaily began to emerge. Lofty found the wholc 
thing distinctly helpful, but wouldn't say so 


“T never heard 


Bushy noted, however, that he did not reject her subsequent 
otters of piano support. In fact, he sought her out after school 
and carelessly suggested that they try it again. They did so, 


over and over. 


“Wait—wait!” shouted Bushy. “Wait till [ stamp before 
you bap! One—-two——three——four, two—fhree—-four. 
Dadidd) BAP. Dadidd) BOOP, D uldly di ¢ B. 1P. Dee dle dj 


BOOP! 

Mrs. Ryder put her head in at the door. “TI have to go out,” 
she announced, “rather unexpectedly. You'll be here all after- 
noon ?” 

The musicians nodded. ‘Mother looked awfully queer,” 
said Bushy, when Mrs. Ryder had hastily withdrawn. “As if 
something were after her.” 

“Funny, mused Lofty. “Now then, shoot!” 


See ?”’ 


POO! 
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So well did Spread Exel FP rover 

THICK-HEADED SAPS ae * | 3 es he ; : | as 
DRUM AND THE SLIDE progress” during the ¢ ays- and nights— 
THE BEAT HOPELESSLY which followed, that Edward Lofting 


Ryder was quite confident and in_ his 
lofty frame of mind when the first real band rehearsal 
was held in the school gym. Over the results, however, he drew 
a veil of nonchalant home. Bill Lewis and_ his 
saxophone had produced the only really recognizable tune in 
the group; Ted Staples had walloped his bass drum completely 
at random, thercby hopelessly confusing the less experienced 
Bill, who had attempted to conduct as well as play, 
had nearly disrupted his anatomy with contortions intended to 
mark the rhythm. Had Bushy been present, she would have 
howled like a dog, Lofty realized that it was just as well she 
was absent. 

And yet it pained and humiliated him that he should be 
able to perform his small part in Spread Eagle Forever so much 
better under her untutored leadership than with the band. He 
could not bring himsclf to tell her so, but when she suggested, 
“Well, shall we fly at our practicing?” he gave a grudging assent, 
in a tone intended to convey that he did so for her pleasure 
rather than for his own profit. 

He thought the hours of her classes prevented her from at- 
tending any rehearsals in the gym. Therefore it 
shudder of horror and surprise, at the next rehearsal, that he 
looked up at the end of a particularly dissonant bar to see his 
sister slumped on a bench, listlessly twirling a gymnasium w and 
and scowling darkly. 

“No visitors!” he hissed in her direction. 

"See here, guys!” implored Bill Lewis, his pale eyes 
filled with angutsh behind his spectacles. ‘See here, the parade 
isn't too far off. You gotta do better! You gotta! Come on, 
now—give, you mugs, give!” 

Bill himself “gave” desperately, and the other instruments 
blared with eccentric abandon in the wake of the saxophone 
Lofty knitted his brows above the trombone. Gosh, if only there 
was something definite to take hold (Continued on 
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Do you ever wonder what some modern 
clothes and household things ave made of ? 
Cotton, coal, wood, petroleum, water, 
air, and milk are chief ingredients 


By RANDOLPH BARTLETT 


HEN John Wesley Hyatt, an Albany printer, dissolved 
raw cotton in acids and mixed the solution with 
camphor, eventually producing celluloid—that was the 
beginning of what is known today as the plastics industry. That 
happened shortly after the Civil War, and the direct descendant 
today of Mr. Hyatt’s experiments is the Celanese Corporation of 
America which has assets of $103,000,000; and though it is one 
of the largest, a score of other companies are making plastics in 
countless forms for countless purposes, from war machines to 
b ittons 
And what are plastics? The word is so new in its modern 
meaning that the men who make dictionaries are still fumbling 
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BELOW: DELICATE BLOSSOMS MADF FROM FLUORESCENT 
LUMARITH. WORN ON THE LAPEL OR IN THE HAIR, THEY 
HAVF A TRANSPARENT PEACH TONE IN THE DAYLIGHT, A 
SOFT GLOW IN THE DARK. RIGHT A FLIRTATIOUS FAN 
OF LUMARITH IN A DIFFFRENT FORM, CRYSTAL CLEAR 











SOMF OF THE BUTTONS ON THIS PAGE ARE MADE 


4 % 
OF CASFIN, OR MILK, AND SOME ARE MADE OF (fe) 


LUMARITH. EITHER WAY, THEY RI PLASTICS——- ot, 
MODERN AND GOOD-LOOKING INTO THE BARGAIN ~~ 4 





with it. Here is the definition from the latest edition of Web 
ster: “Specifically, any of a large group of organic materials, 
synthetic or not, that are molded or cast, and used variously, as 
for making small articles, cabinets, airplane bodies, and as a 
substitute for glass They call that being specific! It is as if 
you asked for a definition of a horse and were told that it draws 
a wagon. The fact is, plastics include so many different things 
that it is probably impossible to find a definition that covers 
all of them 

Mr. Hyatt had no intention of launching the plastics indus 
try. He was only trying to find a substitute for ivory to be used 
for billiard balls. A ten thousand dollar prize had been offered 
for such a substitute, as no other substance had been found 
which had both the hardness and the elasticity of twory—and 
ivory is cxpensive. But Mr. Hyatt’s billiard balls of celluloid 
were a failure. They were too light, had too much bounce, and 
not cnough weight. Besides, the billiard hall jokers found out 
too soon that the balls would burn. 
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Several decades followed before it 
was learned what a valuable discovery 
the Albany printer had made. Then 
came celluloid collars and cuffs, which 
could be wiped clean when soiled 
with great reduction in laundry bills 
But they were never considered good 
form, although today they are worn 
by ministers, musicians, and others 
who are required to remain in publi 
view for long periods on hot days. 

The second chapter of the plastics 
industry was written when Dr. Leo 
Baeckland set out to find a substitute 
for shellac. 

Going back a few thousand years, a 
little creature with a big name, Tac- 
chardia Lacca, had been—and still is 

doing business in the southern part 
of Asia. It ts commonly known as 
the lac bug, and it spends its entire 
life sticking its stinger under the outer 
bark of trees and sucking out the sap. 
This liquid solidifies and eventually the bug dies of something 
like hardening of the arteries. First it has laid its eggs, and 
when these hatch the progeny goes on with the business of sap- 
sucking. A shell, composed of the hardened sap and the re- 
mains of countless lac bugs, forms around the trees where these 
insects operate, and this is crude shellac. Marco Polo intro- 
duced it to Europe in 1290 and for hundreds of years it was 
found useful for making what was called lacquer in honor of the 
bug, and which would give objects a hard and highly polished 
surface 

In modern times almost the entire supply of shellac is bought 
up by makers of phonograph records, who are in no happy state 
of mind at the moment because the war has cut off their imports. 
The phonograph discs are not pure shellac, but the product of 
the bug's insatiable thirst for sap is a vital ingredient 

Like Mr. Hyatt, Dr. Backland never succeeded in his original 
aim to find a substitute for shellac, but he did even better. For 
a long time, all that tssued from his laboratory in Yonkers were 
strange and fearsome smells, but one day he hit upon a com 
bination of carbolic acid and formaldehyde which formed a 
synthetic resin that has become known as bakelite, and which 
today you are likely to meet anywhere from the steering whecl 
of an automobile to a table top, or a radio cabinet. 

By 1890 no less than twenty-five thousand uses for the 
new material, celluloid, had been developed, and the plastics 
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industry could be said to be well on its way to an important 
place in the life of America. One of the celluloid products was 
phi tographic film, which eventually made motion pictures pos- 
sibl 

In between the times of Grandfather's celluloid collar and 
Papa's radio, there came the desire of Dr. Adolph Spitteler of 
Hamburg for a white blackboard. He was something of a 
chemist, and milk being the whitest thing he could find he 
messed around until he obtained a hard, shiny substance by mix 
ing milk and formaldehyde. And that's why, when you button 
your coat, it is probably the product of a glass of milk that you 
slip through the buttonholc« 

The chemistry of these plastics is not, of course, as simple 

» all that. When you see the elements and processes described 
in the laboratory code, it looks like the alphabet chasing its tail 
and playing leapfrog at the same time. But cutting across lots 

nd avoiding technicalities, these three inventions typify the 
levclopment of the plastic materials which will occupy a very 
large place in future American homes, apparel, arts, decorations, 
ind industries 

Not in the immediate future, however. 

Ihree years ago the manufacturers of plastics were as busy as 
bees in a field of clover, and every day some new device was 
innounced. Remember nylon——and how, just as you had be- 

me reconciled to the absence of silk stockings you couldn't 
get nylon either? As with most other things which we find in- 
convenient these days, the war was the cause. Every shred of 
nylon, and a large part of the rayon, teca, and other threads of 
this kind were ott Be by the Government, principally for para- 
chutes but for many other uses as well. One after another, in 
rapid succession, plastics were taken over by the war 

I when the war is over, watch them go! Not only have 
plastics manufacturers increased their output to satisfy Govern 
needs, but they have been developing innumerable ideas 
same time. Some of them now go so far as to tell you 


that home of the future will be built and furnished with 
notling but plastics, except for the electric wiring. There is 
or ne reservation they will admit. So far, there is a limit to 
I ount of heat which plastic materials will stand, so for hot 
pipes, furnaces, and stoves, metals cannot be abandoned 

: 
today, with the war still going on, here and there 
pl ire displacing and replacing metals. Soon, for example, 
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f Modern Plastics 


THE MODERN CINDERELLA SLIPPER Is 
BUT THE HEELS MIGHT BE! THESE ARI 
ACETATE, SOMFTIMES TINTED. THEY 


NOT MADE Ot 
MADE OF CELLULOSI 


CHIP OR SCUFI 
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DO NOT 


you wont have to take your old toothpaste tube to the store 
when you want a new one, for tubes are being made of lumarith, 
a Celanese plastic, and perhaps of others, which can be thrown 
away as they have no salvage value. These are in gen 
eral use, but may be expected any day now 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has producea in its lab 
oratories thick slabs of a transparent plastic, practically unbreak 
able, as a probable substitute for plate glass such as is used in 
store windows 


not vet 


A request for information about it brought an 
almost pathetic plea not to give it any publicity, as they are not 
rcady for commercial manufacture They can't get 
material while the war is going on 


sufficient 
One of the most important developments in the plastic in 
dustry occurred when the manufacturers overcame their principal 
obstacle, the inflammability of celluloid. They discovered that 
the cellulose, or cotton fibres, could be dissolved in acids instead 
With the latter process (Conti 


ved on page 37) 


of nitrates / 








Aina Maurer 


Lucy Ellen, locating an un- 
usual gift. has beginner's 
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THINK it was the Tri-Delts who started the custom, a long 
time ago, of cach socicty making our school a gift at com- 
mencement. 

“TL heartily approve of the idea, Fanny,” [ said, 
come at a terribly inconvenient time, don't you think so? I 
mean all of us are penniless by the end of the year, and any- 
thing worthy to lay at Alma Mater’s fect ts going to cost more 
than we can atford 

"T know it,” said Fanny, moaning low I'm practically in 
the toils of the law. I got a bill from the drugstore yesterday 
and IT can't get the nerve to open it. If it comes to more than 
fifteen dollars, part of it will have to go unpaid until I get 
It comes of my fatal weak- 


but it does 


home, or I will have to go to jail 
ness for sodas.”’ 

“IT know,” I said; the chocolate milks you have drunk there 
would fill our swimming pool to the brim. But that’s irrelevant. 
I've been appointed chairman of the committee to select the 
Tri-Delta gift, and I need two people to help me. Beans said 
she would, and I want you for the other one. You famous 
for your good taste 

“Hand me no flattery, please,” said Fanny. “It's going to 
be a hard and thankless task to find a gift that looks like a mil- 
lion for twenty-seven dollars. Ill bet we can’t please any of 
the people, any of the time.” 

“Twenty-seven?” 1 said. "Fanny, we don't 
that much, dowe? I thought ten would do.” 

“There are twenty-seven Tri-Delts,”” said Fanny 


ire 


have to spend 


“We will 


each have to chip in a dollar. Anything less would be ridic.” 





“Whatever you say,” I said meckly, “but a dollar looks as big 
as the national debt to me nght now. When I gave my own 
mother a mere fifty-cent handkerchicf on Mother's Day, is it 
fitting for me to give my Alma Mater a gift costing just twice 


as much ? 


It's the least that’ will do,” said Fanny. “One of the Thetas 
told me that they are cach giving two-fifty 


“Let's go to town this afternoon and shop around,” I sug- 


gested, “and report to the girls tomorrow. The time is get- 
ting short 
Okay,” agreed Fanny 


Right after lunch, the three of us set out in search of a suit 
able gift 
“Let's stop at Schlater’s, 


The 


and get them to sug- 
Poe from them for 


said Beans, 
gest onc Thetas ordered a bust of 
the library 

“Why didn't we think of that?” I 
such a poetic gift!” 

Poe-etic,” said Fanny. 

‘T was born that way,” I murmured 
them ? 

"Forty-nine fifty, I happen to know,” said Beans. “It ought 
to be plenty poetic for that.” 

We went into Schlater’s. It's such a highbrow place that your 
voice instinctively falls to a whisper. A salesman came toward 
us. He looked a lot like Anthony Eden. “Could I assist you 
he asked. 

Fanny, as usual, seized the reins 


That's 


complained 
} 


“You are too, too clever.” 
Wonder what it cost 


“We from Norman 


are 
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PELAGIE DOANE 


Hall,” she said. “We want to buy a gift for our school.” 
“Have you anything special in mind?” he asked 

Do you have any sundials?” asked Beans naively. ‘They 
are so nice for gifts, I think.” (From her manner of speaking 
you would have thought that she always sent a dozen or so 
sundials for Christmas. ) 

Fortunately we have onc, and it is a most unusual valuc,” 
suid Anthony. With measured tread he led us to it. The base 
wis reddish sandstone; the top was bronze with Roman nu- 
merals to mark the hours and a Latin inscription around the 
outer edge. The man said it was a perfect copy of one in the 
garden of a famous house in Florence, Italy. I think he said 
Caruso once lived there. Or maybe Dante. Someone quit 
noted, anyway. 
began haltingly to translate the Latin words. 

than you something,” | murmured. 
It is later than you think,” Fanny read glibly. Anthony 
looked at her with admiration and respect. “You are a good 
Latin student,” he said. Actually, Fanny is nothing of the kind 
But she has a good memory and that is a quotation, I have since 
found out, that is often used on sundials 

It's only fifteen dollars,” muttered Beans in my car. “I can 
sce the ticket.” 

We'd better take it then,” I whispered 
any better.” 

We like it,” said Fanny. “What is the price, please?” 

Only a hundred and fifty dollars,” he murmured, in just the 


1 


tone the real Anthony Eden might use in speaking to the Sultan 


“Tt is some- 


“We'll never do 


includes the cost of installation.” 

Beans is so nearsighted—I should have known she was mis 
taken. Fifteen dollars, indeed! A sudden, embarrassed silence 
fell upon us. You could have heard a pin drop on the thick, 
brown carpet. 

That's a little more than we intended to spend,” said Fanny 
airily, as if we might reconsider 

“May I show you something less expensive ?” 
perturbed Anthony. He led the way and we followed, a little 
crestfallen. He showed us a number of things, all suitable, all 
tasteful, all priced way above twenty-seven dollars. 1 mean the 
very least item was fifty. The thing we liked best was a 
wrought iron garden seat. It was sixty-five 


of Turkey, “and that 


urged the un 


“We should never have gone 
there in the first place, 
growled Fanny when we were 
outside It's no place for 
paupers 

“Let's try our luck at Ste 
fano's,”’ said Beans. “It's much 
cheaper. 

We entered Stcfano’s bat 
tered door and a little man 
who didn't resemble Anthony 
Eden in any way came toward 
us, smelling of garlic and rub 
bing his hands together in ill 
concealed satisfaction, I'm 
sure he had sized us up as gul 
lible. I tightencd my hold on 
my pocketbook 

We want to sec Mr. Ste 
fano, please,” said Fanny 

"Mr. Stefano has sold out 

hees beesiness to me,”’ said the 
man “What can I do for 
you?" 
Fanny explained our mission 
ind Beans, like a dope, blurted 
out, “We just have twenty 
seven dollars to spend Ai 

The bandit’s cyes bright 
cned He brought out the 
weirdest assortment of gifts on land or sca, a pair of vases madc 
to look like mermaids, a library lamp with four overweight 
cherubs supporting the bowl, a copy of “The Horse Fair’’ by 
Rosa Bonheur, in a hidcous frame, and numcrous other articles, 
all undesirable. When we didn't buy any of them, he grew 
angry. I mean he almost took a threatening tone. But we 
escaped and when we were on our way again, Fanny said stern 
ly to Beans, “I beg you, don't confide to anyone else what we 
have to spend. Did you notice that everything he showed us 
was about twenty-seven dollars ? 


HE BROUGHT OUT THE WEIRD 
FST ASSORTMENT OF GIFTS ON 
LAND OR SEA, AND EACH ONE 
yUST IWENTY-SEVEN DOLLARS! 


The usual price on most of 
those, I'm sure, is seven. 

We must have walked ten miles after that. I mcan we looked 
at everything from a silver teapot to a hitching post. Every 
thing was cither too high, or too cheap, and everywhere they 
explained to us that there was a shortage of imported articles 

We went into a drugstore to get a coke. “Let's just buy 
twenty-seven dollars worth of new books for the library and be 
done with it,” said Beans 

They Il be worn out soon, if they are any good,” Fanny 
said, “and this gift is supposed to be something that is prac 
tically indestructible, for future generations to enjoy. But if 
worse comes to worst, I guess books will have to do.” 

The next day we made our report and recommended books 
Reluctantly the class voted yes, and we asked everyone to write 
on a slip of paper the ten books she would prefer. But we all 
got more and more dissatisfied with our book idea when we saw 
what the other societics had done. The Thetas had their bust 
of Poe, the Chi Omegas bought a seven-branched candelabrum 
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for the chapel, the Kappa Deltas got two lovely stone urns and 
matching pedestals to be used on each side of the library en- 
trance. 

“It’s very discouraging,” said Fanny. ‘Maybe we had better 
raise the assessment to two-fifty and buy the iron bench at 
Schlater’s.”” 

“Tt would be a lovely ornament to the formal garden,” I 
said hopefully. 

“You can’t do that to me,” objected Beans, squaring her jaw. 
‘I don't believe in keeping up with the Joneses.’ 

It would not have been so bad if we had needed new books, 
but the library is already overstocked. I felt low-spirited the 
next afternoon when Beans and I set out for town to get the 
books. Fanny had hurt her ankle with a croquet mallet and 
she couldn't go. It was a perfect day, so we walked. We went 
through Blackerby Boulevard. About sixty years ago that was 
the swankiest street in town, but you'd never guess it now. In 
the yard of one of the big, old, pompous brick houses we saw a 
sign that said, “Acme Wrecking Company. Salvage for sale.” 
As we passed, we saw some men bringing a walnut mantel out 
the front door 

We went on our way, ordered our books, and paid our twen 
ty-seven dollars for them. Coming home on the bus, we were 
passing the aforementioned house on Blackerby Boulevard when 
suddenly I saw something that made me leap with excitement 
I grabbed Beans by the arm. “Look!” T said. But when she 


languidly turned her head, it was too late. We had gone past it 
Beans inquired, pushing a yawn back down 
I could see she didn’t care what it might be 


“What was it? 
her throat 
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“It was an iron bench, a lot like the one at Schlater’s, sitting 
in the yard of that old house,” I said. “We might be able to 
buy it from the wrecking company.” 

Beans shrugged. ‘““We haven't any money now,” she said. 
‘We've spent it all for books.” 

I rang the bell for the bus to stop. 
anyway,’ I said. “Come on!” 

“I'm not interested,” said Beans crossly. ‘I'm tired. Skip 
it! If they don’t like the books, let them jump in the lake.” 

The bus stopped and I got up. Beans said stonily, “You are 
agoop. You are wasting your time.” 

“See you later,” I said. I got off and turned back in the di- 
rection of the old house. As I came in sight of it, I began to 
weaken. I mean the workmen and the truck drivers looked to f 
me like awfully rugged individualists. One of them winked at 
me broadly as I started in at the gate, but I walked haughtily 
past him and went over to where a respectable looking old man 
was stacking up some water pipes. 

“Are you the manager?” [ said. 
iron bench is for sale ?”’ 

“You'd have to ask Mr. Levine at the Acme Wrecking Com- 
pany,” he said. ‘He's the boss.’” He walked with me over to 


“Let's go see about it, 


“T want to know if that 


where the bench sat, tilted rakishly against the wall. It was 
much handsomer than the one at Schlater’s. I mean you could 
sec it had been. It was made in an interesting way. The de- 


sign was a grape vine and the leaves, the bunches of grapes, 
even the delicate tendrils were still in excellent condition ex 
cept that the whole thing was crusted over with scaling green 
paint and one leg was gone. 
It's a beautiful bench,” I said 
would part with it 7” 
The old man laughed 


“Do you think Mr. Levine 


Everybody to his own taste, I always 





say,” he said But I can’t see noth 
ing pretty about it. You can't set 
on it, neither. That's a drawback.” 


"IT think the leg could be fixed,” 
“A blacksmith could mend 
I sat down on the 





I said. 
it, couldn't he ? 
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bench experimentally. The back had a nice curve. It was very 
comfortable. I mean you could tell it would be, if it didn’t 
teeter so on account of the missing leg. 

I got up to go. Before I went, I thanked the old man and 
wrote Mr. Levine's name and address on a scrap of paper. I 
caught the next bus back to school. Before I said a word to 
Beans or Fanny, I called the bookstore and asked them to hold 
everything on the order, as we might not take the books after all. 
The man said okay, but he was cool. I guess if Norman Hall 
didn’t practically support the store, he would have been cooler. 

That done, I hunted up Beans and Fanny. ‘‘Listen, my chil- 
dren, and you shall hear!” I said. “I have found the perfect 
gift for Alma Mater, if we can get it.” 

“Beans told me,” said Fanny, rubbing alcohol gently into her 
bruised ankle. “It’s just like you to go off the deep end about a 
broken-down bench with three legs. You are so visionary. 
Books are better than that, no matter what books they are.” 

“Let's at least see what the man says,” I urged. “It can't do 
any harm, can it?” 

“Go ahead then and call him,” said Beans wearily. “‘It’s the 
last time I'll ever get mixed up with selecting a gift, I can tell 
you that.” 


r I ever saw a pair of wet blankets, it was those two. But 
I called Mr. Levine. I soon found out that a snapping turtle 
is positively genial compared to him. And I was very polite 
I said, “This is Lucy Ellen Downing, Mr. Levine, and I'm a 
student at Norman Hall. My society wants to make a gift to 
the school. Would you want to sell the iron bench in the yard 
of that house on Blackerby Boulevard that you are wrecking ? 
[t's painted green, with three legs.” 

“How's that?” he said. “Who is it ? 
ire talking about.” 

At the top of my lungs I tried to explain, but I got contused 
because he kept interrupting me with snarls. Fanny took the 
telephone out of my hand. 

“Let me speak to him,” she said. “You are far too polite.” 

Fanny certainly didn’t make that error. I mean she sounded 
like a hard-boiled general dictating peace terms to a conquered 
enemy. He said he'd take ten dollars for the bench, but Fanny 
said that five was too high, since it was no more than a piece of 
scrap iron. He retorted that it was a priceless antique. After 
hurling vindictive remarks to and fro a while, they split the dif- 
ference and Fanny agreed we would pay seven-fifty, providing 
only that we could find a workman who knew how to put it into 
tirst class condition. 

Early the next morning, Fanny, Beans, and I set out. Fanny 
was limping and complaining that I was without a heart or a 
onscience, or anything but a stubborn will, and Beans also cast 
ispersions on me. But when they got there and saw the bench, 
they took a different tone 

“It really is a nice one,’ Fanny admitted grudgingly. “But 
it's nothing but scrap iron until it gets another leg 

Luckily, the old man I had talked to the first day was there 
He came over and asked if we had bought the bench. We told 
him we were going to buy it, if we could only get it fixed. 

‘T been thinking since you was here before,” he said, “and it 
ome to my mind that there used to be a fellow, name of Anton 
Bontelli, down on Polk, that was an iron worker. First rate at 

too. Used to work at making fancy iron gate signs and such 
He might still be there.” 

Could you tell us the exact address?” Fanny asked. 

It was along in the four hundred block on Polk Avenue,’ 

said. “A tall, old two-story frame house. The only two- 
ory house along there. You couldn't miss it. But he may 

it be there. It's been a long spell since I saw him 

We thanked him and caught the next bus to Polk Avenue 

lurders are committed down there right often, they say. It’s a 
reign section. But since it was noonday, we decided to risk it. 
We got off at the corner of Fourth and Polk. We saw the tall 
use immediately; it had shutters at the windows, all closed. 


I don't know what you 
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“It looks like the scene of many crimes,” I said, and my al- 
legedly iron will began to weaken. 

“Tut, tut,” said Fanny, “don’t be morbid. I haven't been 
dragged around all day on a crippled foot to turn back now.” 
She knocked vigorously on the dilapidated door and called, “Mr. 
Bontelli! Mr. Anton Bontelli!” 

No one answered, and we were turning to leave when we saw 
him coming around the side of the house from the back yard. 
He was little and dark, and he had that anxious, pitiful look 
around the eyes that monkeys have. But there was something 
very refined about him. I mean I could tell right away that it 
would never occur to him to murder us. 

We told him about the bench, and he put on a coat and a 
very odd little hat and went with us back to the house on Black- 
erby Boulevard. 

I noticed a look of pleasure on his face as he bent over the 
bench and passed his grimy hands along the curving back. “It 
is a good bench,” he said. He told us that a Mrs. Pendergrass 
used to live in that house and that she had bought the bench in 
Charleston. “There was a flower garden back here then,” he 
said. ‘Fine red roses on a trellis by that gate. I guess she is 
turning in her grave if she sees how this place looks now.” 

‘Can you put a new leg on the bench?” asked Fanny, snatch 
ing the poor man out of his reverie. 

Mr. Bontelli nodded his head 

"Would it cost much?” asked Beans. 

Fifteen dollars, or twenty maybe,” 
all depends on how long it takes 
and that is slow work 

We are in a big hurry,” said Fanny We've got to have it 
by the end of next week. If you can finish it on time, we'll be 
glad to pay twenty. But if it isn’t ready, we can’t pay but fif- 
tecn 

Or ten, maybe,” said Beans, fixing Mr. Bontclli with a warn 
ing glance. Mr. Bontelli said noncommittally that he would call 
us when the bench was ready. He hailed a passing fruit wagon 
and spoke volubly in Italian to the driver 

The driver stopped and hitched his lean horse to a lamp post 
He came in, and he and Mr. Bontelli took hold of the bench 
and carried it out and loaded it on the wagon. It looked very 
droll, sitting tipsily among the apples and rhubarb and cherries 

“That's a load off my mind,” I said with a sigh 
dering how we would get it to his house. I thought we might 
have to help him carry it all the way.” 

‘He may get it finished in time for us to give it for Com 
mencement next year,” said Fanny, “but I doubt it. There's 
somcthing about people who repair antiques that’s peculiar. You 
can't believe a word they say.’ 

“I'm sure Mr. Bontelli ts dependable, Fanny,” | protested 

And I was so embarrassed when you and Beans tricd to brow 
beat him 


said Mr. Bontelli. “It 
The bench needs cleaning 


‘T was won 


UT my confidence began to be shaken when Wednesday 
came and we hadn't heard from him. Fanny and Beans 
were embittered. “It's what comes of trying to deal with people 
you know nothing about,” said Fanny. 
Beans nodded It's going to be terribly embarrassing to 
have nothing to present,” she said 
“The raven above the chamber door was no diffcrent from 
you two,” I complained. “If I hear another croak from either 
of you, I'll swat you with this tennis racquet 
Thursday came and went and we heard nothing 
the last day of school Early that morning, Beans, Fanny, and I, 
thirsting for Mr. Bontelli’s blood, set out for Polk Avenuc 
At the door we knocked and banged loudly and called, “Mr 
Bontelli! Mr. Bontelli!” until children playing in the street 
stopped to stare at us. No one answered 
I told you so,” said Fanny, glaring at m« 
“We'd better rush on down and buy some books, don't you 
think ?”’ said Beans. “We still have twenty dollars 
‘Whatever you say,” I said gloomily. (Contimned on page 35) 


Friday was 








Now that most meats and canned 
foods ave rationed, you'll be eating 
more fresh vegetables this summer 
than usual. Here are some good ways 
to cook them and conserve vitamins 


GOOD TASTE 
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DEANNA DURBIN FNJOYS FRESH 
GREEN PEAS SERVED WITH JUST 
BUTTER AND SALT TRY HER 
RECIPE FOR POTATO PUFFERS 


ANNE SHIRLEY LOVES LITTLE 
NEW POTATOES SERVED WITH 
PEAS SHE HAS AN EASY WAY 
OF COOKING THEM TOGETHER 


By 
HELEN 
GRIGSBY 
DOSS 





BONITA GRANVILLE AND JACKIE COOPER LIKE VEGETABLE PLATES 


AN you imagine yourself opening a quart bottle or carton 

of milk and pouring the cream down the sink-drain 

and then serving the skimmed milk for your family to 
drink 2? Of course you can't! It’s not surprising to learn that 
you don’t waste milk, but are you guilty of wasting vegetables 
It is just as wasteful to boil out all the best part of a vegetable 
in a large quantity of cooking water and then drain that rich 
liquid into the sink, as it is to throw away cream—and in war 
time such wastefulness is doubly serious. 

The ideal thing is to grow your own vegetables in your Vic 
tory garden, for then you can be sure they are absolutely fresh 
lresh vegetables, properly prepared and cooked, can be one of 
the most delicious items on your family’s daily menu and, cer 
tainly, a very necessary and health-giving item to boot. They 
arc full of those vitamins and mincrals that give zip and bounce 
to your personality, and also help to give you nice teeth, glossy 
hair, and a lovely complexion. So cat vegetables twice a day 
and don't waste those precious vitamins by throwing away the 
water in which they are cooked. 

You must be careful, too, not to lose the vitamins in other 
Ways. If you let vegetables stand around in a 
warm room until they are wilted and droopy, you 
will lose the vitamins. Keep them cold, moist 
ind crisp, and the vitamins will be retained—but 
don't keep them fvo long, cither. If you have no 
garden, it's a good idea to buy them fresh cvery 
lay, as you necd them, especially the green Icaty 
kinds. 

Vitamins and mincrals are often lost if veg 
tables are cooked in too much water, or are coolced 
too long. If you do have water Icft in the sau 
pan when your vegetables have been cooked ten 
der, you should cither serve tt with the vegetable 
itsclf, or keep it in the refrigerator for use in 
sauces, gravies, soups, or gelatin salads. The wa 
ter in which peas, lima beans, onions, carrots, and 
celery have been cooked 1S especially good for 
these uses 

Most fresh vegetables are so full of natura! 
goodness that it seems a shame to cover up thei: 
delicate flavors with highly seasoned dressings or 
sauces. Judy Garland, Deanna Durbin, Shirlcy 
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Temple, Virginia (Continued on page 40) 
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MEET the 
MALONES 


————— The Story So Gar —————_—_—_ 


The young Malones—Mary Fred, sixteen: Johnny, fifteen; 
Beany. thirteen—were the children of a famous news pape: 
r, Martie Malone, of the Denver "Evening Call.” Their dead 
had believed that JOUN people should he brought “up 
self-reliant and prepared to meet emergencies by making 
wn decisions. Their father, 100, had the Sie idea. and 
young Malones greu up to be responsible and capable. al- 
h—being warmly human and at times even rash—they 
plenty of mistakes. Problems too difficult for them to 
personally they brought before the family council. 


g 
Mary Fred needed the advice of the council after she had im- 
rely bought the lame horse, “Mr. Chips. to keep him from 
sold to a cruel farmer, for she had only half enough 
ey 10 pay for him, and none to buy feed: and Johnny, too, 
hed to consult the council when his jalopy collided with an 
truck driven by a cowboy I "yoming, Ander Erhart. 
d smashed the eggs, for he had to pay for the damage. 
Neither Mary Fred nor Johnny, however, thought of asking 
father for the money to pull themselves out of these 
crapes, but cast about for ways in which to earn it. The cook 
(called Mrs. “No-Complaint” Adams, to distinguish her frone 

rh aught) neighbor, Mrs. 


fi Onl 


Soctally-Prominent’ Adams) was 
leaving, and Mary Fred thought she and Johnny and Beany 
ight do the work and earn the cook's wages. The family 
council decided in their favor, and all went well so lone as 
practical Beany planned and cooked the meals. When Mary 
Fred's turn came. however, her heart was not in it, for a startling 
thing had hap pened to her: Dike Williams. the school football 
hero, who had never noticed her before, suddenly had singled 
her out for dates and special attentions. She lived m a happy 


several months. The family would not be alone, however. for 


their sister was coming home while her husband was overseas. 


AY after day went by and still no word from Elizabeth! 

It had been seven days now since het letter had arrived, 

saying she would be home any day. But even Eliza- 
beth’s coming, that had scemed so all-important to Mary Fred, 
was only background now to her own great happiness. 

Every afternoon Dike Williams walked home from school 
with her. He did such unexpected things. ‘What are you do- 
ing tonight, Mary Fred ?” 

Going to the opera at the auditorium.” 

Who with?” 

lohnny and Carlton. It’s the spring opera the Cathedral 

ys puts on—'Aida.” And Johnny and his pal, Carlton, arc 
rs in the second act, and I wanted to see them 

On Annie Oakleys ?”’ 

No. No Annie Oakleys when it's for sweet charity.” 

Your father going ? 

He doesn't know for sure 


He wants to run over and sce it 


with us, if he can possibly get away from the Call.” 

Why can't you go with me? 

| can,” she said happily. 
Johnny and Carl.” 

t the auditorium Mary Fred and Dike waited in the lobby, 

But evidently he was too busy to 


Dike asked 


“T'd lots rather go with you than 


wat hing for Martie Malonc 


until she learned that her father must go to Hawai for 


By LENORA 
MATTINGLY 
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PART 
FOUR 
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JOUNNY WAS COMING UP THE STEPS 
CARRYING A PINK-SHAWLED BUNDLI 


In this installment you'll read 
about some new arrivals, a ludt- 
crous mix-up with a suitcase, and 
a date that Mary Fred turned down 


leave the editorial room. When at last Dike went to buy 
tickets, the house was sold out except the gallery. He came 
back to Mary Fred mumbling, “You don't catch me climbing 
clear up to the roof. You wait here.” 

She saw Dike talking to the head usher. The head usher 
called the manazer, and then the usher led them around the side 
aisle and into a box. Dike leaned over and whispered, as he 
helped Mary Fred out of her coat, “Slick, I calls it! This ts the 
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Governor's box. I happened to know he was called out of 
town this afternoon, so I told the manager that he telephoned 
me and told me to use his seats.” 
Mary Fred gasped, “Oh, but I don’t think you should!” 
i He laughed. “Listen, Snooks, it’s what 
you get that counts, not how you get it.” 
The curtain went up then and Mary 
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Fred forgot what he said. But later those words were to lea; 
out at her from her own hurt and humiliation. 


Some days, when Mary Fred walked in the front door, hom 


from school, the telephone would be ring 
ing. It would be Father, and his first que: 
was always, “Heard anything from Eliz. 
beth yet?” 

“No, not a thing, Father.” 

Elizabeth's bed—and half the closet 
were ready and waiting. She would share 
the suite of two rooms with Mary Fred; 
only Elizabeth, not being the ardent outdoor 
person Mary Fred was, would sleep in the 
big room with the fireplace, while Mary Fred 
slept out on the porch with its glassed-in 
sliding windows on three sides. 

On this February day, when Mary Fred 
nd Dike Williams sauntered home from 
vhool, the sun was out in earnest, giving 
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false promise of spring. Mary Fred’s mind told her she 
shouldn’t loiter—there was work to do—but her heart slowed 
her feet because it wds happiness to walk with Dike. Dike and 
his wisecracks! Tomorrow at school, in the hall between classes, 
or in Foods, or English Lit, she would requote him to an ad- 
miring and envious audience. 

They were turning in at the Malone gate when Beany opened 
the door and called, “Hurry in, Mary Fred, Elizabeth’s come! 
She's down at the station. She telephoned, and Johnny and 
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Ander went down. Ander went so he could drive the car.” 

Dike came in with Mary Fred. “Elizabeth is the one they 
still talk about at school, eh, what? Glamour, beauty, and what 
it takes 2?” 

“Wait till you see her,’ Mary Fred told him. “She was 
freshman escort for the Varsity queen at Homecoming, and she 
was one of the Maypole dancers, and even news photographers 
who get fed up with taking bridal pictures, said she was a treat 
for the camera.” She wanted to sprinkle all the stardust she 
could on Elizabeth, as though her sister's charm might some- 
how enhance herself in Dike's eyes. “Look, here's a picture of 
her in her going-away clothes!" 

“Pretty hair,” Dike said. 

“Beany says whenever she reads about someone's hair being 
‘an aureole about her face,’ she thinks of Elizabeth.” 

Together they gazed upon the picture of a slim, lovely, eight- 
cen-year-old bride. The frilly ruffle around her neck fell out- 
side and emphasized the dark, snug-fitting suit. A large hat 
framed the glow of hair and the young radiance of her face. 

Beany cricd, “I thought I heard a car! Yessir, here they 
are now!” 

The red car was already drawn up at the front steps. 
had leaped out and was helping his passenger to alight. 
Fred started out the door—and stopped in amazement. 

That couldn't be Elizabeth! The late afternoon sun was 
heartless in accentuating the wanness, the rumpledness of the 
girl. Even her shoes looked scuffed and dusty. That couldn't 
be Elizabeth's dark blue going-away suit—that linty, wrinkled 
suit with a bedraggled frill half under the coat, half out. And 
where was the glinting aurcole of hair? Under a taffeta hat 
that had lost all tilt, Elizabeth's light hair fell in limp disorder. 

She took one shaky step. And then Ander, quite easily 
and casually, lifted her in his arms and carried her up the porch 
steps and into the front room. Afterward, Mary Fred remem- 
bered guiltily that for the first minute she was ashamed Eliza 


Ander 
Mary 


beth should make such a poor entry, after she herself had 
bragged to Dike Williams about her loveliness. 
Elizabeth smiled wanly. “I was—delayed. I've been two 


weeks coming. Our train had to sidetrack to let troop trains go 
by—and that’s when I knew I-—I couldn't make it. I've been 
at a little dinky town in Wyoming—you could hear the coyotes 
yelping every night.” 

Beany shouted suddenly, 


“Johnny, you're dragging the 
shaw1!" 


Mary Fred looked up to see Johnny coming up the 
steps, carrying a bundle wrapped in a pale pink shawl. He 
stumbled once over the fringe and almost fell, before Beany 
could grab it up and tuck it in. : 

“It's a boy,” Johnny made proud announcement on the 
threshold. 

Something big and choking rose in Mary Fred's chest. 

“Oh, Elizabeth!” was all she could manage as she put 
her arms around her sister. 

“My goodness, you've got him upside down,” Beany 
protested, peering under the layer of blankets 

“Here, Ict me take him!’ Mary Fred lifted the 
shawl and looked into a red, wrinkled face which was 
puckering into a wail. Instinctively she crooned, 
“There, there, little fellow, don't cry! The baby’s 
small hands felt like cold, moist flower petals 

Beany and Ander were taking charge of Elizabeth. 


Dike Williams, for all his football prowess, stood 
helpless. It was Ander who showed 
Johnny how they must make a saddle of 
their hands and carry Elizabeth up the 

stairs. 
A> - “The baby's just twelve days old. The 
Arne. doctor at the hospital in Wyoming told 
"Say 2 Av me not to climb stairs yet,” Elizabeth's 


pale lips murmured. 
Her teeth were chattering weakly and 
Ander said (Continued on page 26) 
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ABOVE: A GIRL SCOUT IS COURTEOUS. 
SHE UNDERSTANDS THAT THE COURTE- 
SIES OF THE GAMES SHE LOVES ARE AN 
ESSENTIAL OF HER TRAINING IN GOOD 
SPORTSMANSHIP AND THE ART OF GFT- 
TING ON HAPPILY WITH OTHER PEOPLE 





ABOVE LEFT A GIRL SCOUT IS CHFEER- 
FUI SHE DISCOVERS THAT WORK AND 
PLAY ARE MORE FUN IF PERFORMED WITH 
A SMILI It DOESN T HAVE TO BE A 
FORCED SMILE GIRL SCOUTING MAKES 
FOR HAPPINESS WHICH SHOWS OUTSIDE 


Paul Park / p} 
LEFI \ GIRL SCOUT IS THRIFTY. SHE 
IS TRAINED TO MAKI SOMETHING OUT 
Oo} NOTHING, AND SAVE WHAT SHE 


HAS. IN THIS YFAR OF WAR, SCOUTS 
ARE INVESTING IN THEIR GOVERNMENT 





ABOVE A GIRL SCOUTS DUTY IS TO BE USEFUL AND 
HELP OTHERS. SCOUTS DO THIS 'N MANY WAYS—ONIF 
IS HELPING RED CROSS WORKROOMS ALL OVER AMERICA 
LEFT: A GIRL SCOUT OBEFYS ORDERS. SHE WELCOMES 
DISCIPLINE WHICH HELPS HER BECOME A PERSON WHO 
CAN ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITY AND DO HER WORK WELIL 

















































ABOVE: A GIRL SCOUT IS A FRIEND TO 
ALL AND A_ SISTER TO EVERY OTHER 
GIRI SCOUT. A SHARED CAMPFIRE JS 
AN INVITATION TO READY COMRADESHIP 
WHICH SCOUTS PRACTICE THROUGH LIFE 








RIGHT: A GIRL SCOUT IS LOYAI AL- 
LEGIANCE TO THE FLAG IS PART OF A 
SCOUTS LIFE FROM BROWNIE DAYS 
UP, AN ATTITUDE WHICH IS THE SEED 
OF OTHER LOYALTIFS IN THE FUTURE 


LErT: A GIRL SCOUT IS CLEAN IN 
THOUGHT, WORD, AND DEED. FILLING 
HER LIFE WITH WORTHWHILE OCCUPA 
TIONS, SHE SUBSTITUTES CONSTRUC- 
TIVE INTERESTS FOR DESTRUCTIVE ONES 


Paul Parker photograph 





) \BOVE: A GIRL SCOUT IS A FRIEND TO ANIMALS. SHE 
IS TAUGHT TO SEE TO THEIR NEEDS AND IN MANY 
CASES LEARNS HOW TO GIVE ANIMALS FIRST AID 
’ RIGHT A GIRI SCOUTS HONOR IS TO BE TRUSTED 
) SCOUTS HAVE MANY RESPONSIBLE WAR JOBS, ONE OF 
j WHICH IS TO MAN PLANE-SPOTTING POSTS EFFICIFNTLY 











HERE are a good many of Uncle Sam's 

families who are moving to new homes 
these days—and there's a big job for every 
one to do, to help them to feel at home, to get 
acquainted, to know the neighborhood, and to 
feel that there are places for them in the 
clubs, churches, and other groups in the new 
locality. So this month Uncle Sam would ask 
you Girl Scouts to report as “good neighbors 
for the new boys and girls and grown-ups 
who may have moved into your town, or on 
your street. Perhaps that doesn't seem like 
much of a job to help the country, but it is 
for people who don't belong to clubs or who 
are not welcome in a place are unhappy, and 
Uncle Sam needs workers who are happy and 
who feel at home, no matter where they may 
be. Some people would call it morale on the 





LOOK AFTER NFIGHBORS CHILDRF? 


home front, but we will just call it being 
good neighbors—and this may help to remind 
Girl Scouts that the fourth Girl Scout law 
can have an important patriouc meaning right 


new, and that to be “a friend to all” may 


have a big share in helping Uncle Sam. 

If you have ever moved to a new city, you 
know how shy and strange you felt before 
you got acquainted with some other girls 


yourself, Perhaps you can remember jomning 
a club, or a Girl Scout troop, or going into a 
new room at school when you didn't know 
anyone. Did some girl go out of her way to 
be friendly, and to help you feel part of a 
group? If this ever happened to you, you 
know how much it helps 

In many communities, there are families ot 
individuals who have come from other coun 





VISIT AND AMUSE THE OLD AND SICK 
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tries to Jive until the war is over. These 
newcomers need special friendliness, for they 
come not only to a strange city, or town, but 
also to a new and strange country. They need 
good neighbors—and they will be good neigh 
bors, too, for they have many things to share. 

Showing neighborliness is something you 
may do as an individual Girl Scout, or it may 
be something you and the rest of your troop 
may plan to do. If every Girl Scout would 
make an effort to put that fourth Girl Scout 
law into practice for newcomers this summer, 
there would be a great boost to the happiness 
of lots of Uncle Sam's nieces and nephew 
who are making new homes. 

Here are some suggestions 


BE A GOOD NEIGHBOR YOURSELI 


Be the first one to speak to new girls 
boys who come to live near you. Tell them 
your name, ask them to tell you theirs 

If you are still in school, be a welcoming 


committee of one, or help get welcoming 


committee started. Perhaps you'll want t 
think about starting something like this fe 
autumn, since school will be about over when 
you read this. In some communities, this ts 
special Girl Scout job assigned by the school 
principal. 

Invite newcomers to join you and you 
friends in jacks, hopscotch, tag, prisonc: 
hase, walking downtown for a soda 
Magazine, or just sitting and talking. 

Offer to show them where the nearest | 
brary is, and perhaps go with them the first 
time they want to get books. 

Find out if they are Girl Scouts or Boy 
Scouts, or belong to some other club, and 
help them get in touch with other boys o1 
girls who belong to those groups. If the girls 
are Girl Scouts, of course you'll ask them to 


Visit your troop, or your day camp, or any 
summer activities that are going on. 


Tell them about some of the things that 


happen in your neighborhood, like song 
groups, of folk dancing groups, or church 
clubs, and see if you can interest them in 
joing. 

Ask them what church they attend, and 
offer to take them to church with you if it is 
the same one you attend, or find some friend 
of yours who attends the same church and 
get that friend to take them the first Sunday. 

You can help grown-ups in many ways. It 


you see someone moving in, perhaps you cat 
offer to go shopping for the mother, ot 
take care of her baby while she shops. 

Perhaps your mother would go to call witl 
you in a neighborly way, and help you offe: 
your services in any way you can be of us 
Often new people welcome someone cw gir 
suggestions of places to shop, to send laund 
and so on. 

If there are little children in the family, 
you may offer to play with them to keep 
them out of the way while the mother ts set- 
tling her home, or does her marketing. 

The important thing is to show that you 
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want to be a good neighbor, and to help the 
new neighbors feel at home in your com- 
munity. Girl Scout friendliness and ‘doing a 
good turn” make a fine welcome for new- 
comers. It's up to a Girl Scout to make the 
first friendly gestures. 


BE GOOD NEIGHBORS AS A TROOP 


There are many ways your troop may help 
newcomers to feel welcome. In one small 
community the Girl Scouts send a letter to 
every new girl who comes to town, inviting 
her to join in an afternoon of get-acquainted 
games. These afternoons are held once a 
week, and different troops take turns plan 
ning the games and acting as_ hostesses. 
Troop members have guest membership for 


weomers, so they may get acquainted with 





LFAD GAMES AT A TRAILER CAMP 


the girls and may join the troop later on. 

Sometimes troops may go to a housing 
center where there are newcomers and 
through the officials, plan  get-acquainted 
afternoons, or perhaps help start a troop 
People who can find only trailers to live in 
need friendly neighbors more than anyone 
else. Trailers are so small there is not much 
room for little boys and girls to play, and 
troops of girls with their leaders can estab- 
lish play groups and lead games, or super 
vise play for little tots in such trailer camps 
This is a fine activity for an older inter 
mediate group. (The 
Games badge will help you!) Your troop 
might work up a shadowgraph, a_ puppet 
show, or dramatizations of stories to enter 
tain little tots. (See the Girl Scout Hand 
book pages 385-391.) 


troop, or a senior 





HELP NEW CAMPERS TO KNOW THE ROPES 
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REPORTING for DUTY 


¢ 

Troops can do much to make girls of their 
own age feel welcome, by asking them to join 
their activities. When friendly Girl Scouts 
are on the lookout to welcome newcomers, 
girls need not feel lonely very long. Each 
new girl has something she likes best to do, 
or wishes she could do, and Girl Scout troops 
are fine places to make dreams come true. 

Sometimes Girl Scout groups welcome and 
help old people, especially any who may not 
be able to get around. They take them flow- 
ers, go to the library for books, stop in and 
tell them the news of the neighborhood. 





SHOW STRANGERS AROUND YOUR TOWN 


Welcome 


whose driver goes to call on each 


In some communitics there is a 
Wagon 
ew family. If there is one in your town, 
perhaps your troop could find out from the 
iriver where there are new girls who have 

me to town, and could go calling on these 
girls. Or there may be a cordial notice that 
the driver could leave ina home inviting the 
girls in the home to a get-acquainted mecting 
planned by Girl Scouts. It is easier for you 
Girl Scouts to make the first advances. 

Talk over ways of being good neighbors at 


a troop meeting, and make some plans that 
will carry through the summer. Summer is 
the hardest time for newcomers to get ac 
quainted, for school is out and there are few 
regular activities. Time for Girl Scouts to 
report for duty! 

Being friendly may carry over to day 
camp, or established camp, too. If you are one 
who has attended camp before, you already 
know the ropes’ and, by making a special 
effort, you can help new campers feel at 
home as quickly as possible. Be the first to 
invite a new camper to share your tent, be the 
first to smile and say hello, and help a new 
gitl get her bed made and duffle settled. If 
there are only a few newcomers in your unit 
and there is an “old gang” that has been to 
camp for several years, you'll want to make a 
special effort to help a newcomer feel at 
home. Give her a chance to show what she 
can do to make the unit program a success, 

Being a good neighbor has another broader 
meaning that of getting acquainted with 
those neighbors of ours in Canada, or in Cen- 


tral and South America. You may not be’ 


able to go to those countries to show your 
neighborliness, but you can begin to learn 
about them, what they are like, and what peo- 
ple who live there do. Spend part of the 
summer reading about our neighbors to the 
north or south. Talk it over in camp and in 
your summer troop meetings. Plan 
parties, or special programs, that will help 


some 


you learn about the customs, the games, the 
songs, or the dances of people in our neigh 
World 


badge will give you many 


boring countries. The Knowledge 
Suggestions of 
ways to begin. 

This war is making the whole world into 
a neighborhood. Girl Scouts can have a big 


share in helping the United States be a good 


AS GOOD NEIGHBORS 


neighbor. If you get acquainted with new- 
comers from other countries, or if you know 
some girls and boys whose families have come 
from other countries, get them to help you 
learn about our world-neighbors. Perhaps 
your troop would like to think ahead to the 
time after the war when there will be great 
need of good neighborliness 
On your street—in your apartment house 
at school—at camp—in the library—in your 
church—in your troop—it's time to report 
for duty to Uncle Sam as good neighbors. 
a 
(> 


| 
|Sews 





DON'T LET THAT NEW GIRL BE LONELY 


If, on the other hand, you are one of the 
Girl Scouts who is moving to another town 
to live, these are things you can do to help 
Be sure to ask 
your troop leader for a transfer card; and 


fit into the new neighborhood 


when you arrive in the new town, look up the 
Girl Scout office in the telephone book and 
make a call there. Look fo 
and ask them to help you find a new troop, 


girls in uniform, 


If you have a uniform, wear it to school. 
Look in the papers for notices of Girl Scout 
day camps and visit there, or Girl Scout sum- 
mer activities in which you may take part. 





It's nothing I can say in words, 


in just one way, 


The briskness of an autumn wind, 


The rushing, sparkling spring, 


Just a feeling, deep inside, that never changes- 
And I could never show what America is to me 


Because it means so much and so many things: 


The crunch of a thousand fect on icy pavements in winter, 


Thank God I Am an American 
BY MARGARET BETZ 


1 Gil § ut, won a prize in a nte conn d with 


And it doesn’t mean just one person, 
But President Roosevelt, Ethel Barrymore, Henry Ford, 
Carl Sandburg, General MacArthur, 
And the little girl next door. 
The rousing cheers at a football game; 
The ice cream cones, the jalopies, the crazy fads 

of American youth, 
The laughter and trust in the faces of American children; 
Santa Claus and our glittering Christmas trees, 


Charlie McCarthy, 


it War Bond drive in Rochester, New York) 





And the fragrance of a summer night; 

The great smokestacks of American industry 

And the muscles of American labor, 

Sending forth their messages of power; 

The clanking, roaring, dashing busyness of 
an American city, 

The slow, orderly busyness of an American town, 

The quiet peace of an American countryside 

The feeling when I hear America singing, or the orchestras 
of America playing; 

A parade of soldiers, the band, the crowd, and the cheers- 

The flag, yes, that symbol of purity, of courage, of justice; 

The pity I feel when I sce a war newsreel, 

Or when a reporter returns and says 

That he has seen civilization go back to 10,000 B. C. 


The Easter rabbits and the Thanksgiving turkeys; 

The Three Bears, Tom Sawyer, Hiawatha, Gone 
With the Wind, 

The Declaration of Independence, the 
Gettysburg Address 

The spirit of America I feel when a ragged little boy steps up 

And counts out ten grimy pennics for a War Stamp. 


Constitution, the 


When I buy War Stamps, I would keep every one of these 
things 

Because they mean America 

You know, I think we must have the best country 
in the world 

And, yes, I do thank God with my whole heart that I am 
an American! 
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THE NEW SATIN-FINISH 
Tangee Natural Lipstick brings to 
each not only her own most glorious 
color... but long-lasting smoothness 
as well! 


by Ce cnstieans Lift Y lahn 


HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF TANGEE 
Makers of the World’s Most Famous Lipstick 


“TE you're working over-time on the home 
front...willingly adding war duties to 
your day-to-day activities...our new SATIN- 
FINISH Tangee Natural Lipstick can do 
much to give you complete con- 
fidence in the perfection of your 
make-up! 

“You'll find your SATIN-FINISH 
Tangee Natural much Jonger- 
lasting. SATIN-FINISH gives your 
lips a softness, a satiny sheen, a 
perfect grooming that lasts for 
long and busy hours. And, as 
always, Tangee Natural changes 
as you apply it... from orange 
in the stick to your own most 
flattering shade of warm blush 
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WITH THE NEW SATIN-FINISH 


MEET the MALONES 


with concern, “You're getting right to bed.” 

Beany scurried up ahead of Johnny and 
Ander and their burden. She pulled down 
the bedclothes. She rummaged through Eliza- 
beth’s suitcase for her bedroom slippers and 
housecoat. 

Mary Fred jiggled the fussing baby in her 
arms. to sit in front of 
a fire and warm his cold feet and hands, and 
fold him into a dry diaper. She wished Dike 
would offer to get wood and coal and make 


She wanted suddenly 


Beany 
called down, “Mary Fred, fix a hot water bot 
tle for Elizabeth.” 

Mary Fred was in the kitchen, filling the 
bottle, 


a fire in Elizabeth's and her fireplace. 


hot water when the telephone rang 


and she answered it. 


“Oh, it's Father! 


She let out a glad cry. 


He said, “I'm calling from the airport. I 
ran out home this afternoon and packed my 
grip. They want me to get to Hawaii as soon 


can. To with the plane at 


Frisco, | have to catch this five-o’clock plane. 
Heard trom Elizabeth 7 


connect 


She's here. She came just a few minutes 
ago. And guess what She's got 

Johnny was shouting down the © stairs, 
“Hush! Hush! Elizabeth said for you not t 
tell him 

Mary Fred checked her words. Of coursc 


Elizabeth would want to tell him herself. 

Father talk to 
stretched the upstairs extension as fat 
could into the bedroom, and then Ander mx 
tioned to Dike to help him pull the bed the 
few fect toward it, enabling Elizabeth 
to talk without getting up. 

Mary Fred listened brazenly on the down 


said, “Let me her.” They 


as they 


extra 


stairs extension so she would not miss Fa 
ther’s joy when he was told of the baby. 
Elizabeth! My dear, own Elizabeth,” he 


said. “Are you all right, beloved ’ 


“Of course Iam. As right as rain. 


“Have you everything you want’? Have 
you enough money 7 

“Sir, what are you insinuating? Aren't I 
an officer's wife?” 

So you are—so you are. But just onc 


thing more—does the officer's wife still love 
old Martie Malone ? 

Mary Fred heard the choke in Elizabeth's 
VOICE. Better than tell. That 
was a childhood joke between them. 

But Martie Malone had evidently heard her 
voice choke, too, for he said, 
I'm going to take 


tongue can 


Look, my only, 
a later plane. 
see you with my own eyes.” 

The choke went out of Elizabeth's 
“No, Martie Malone, you'll do no 
thing,’ she told him firmly. 
And 
I'll be here when you get 


I've got to 
voice, 
such 
You make sure 
you catch your don't dare 
worry about me. 
back. 
Good-by then, Elizabeth. I'm glad you're 


safe at home. Tell the others good-by for me. 


you 


plane 


I'll write you all from Frisco, Be happy, 
won't you? 

Mary Fred replaced the telephone with 
sober hands. 

Dike Williams said, “I guess your father 


will come right on home to see Elizabeth, 


won't he?” 
he's 


“No, flying right away. Elizabeth 
didn't tell him that her baby was born on the 
way home, for fear he would worry about 
her. And he would have—he'd have worried 


himself sick.’ 
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“So he’s not coming home?” Dike said. “I 
thought sure I'd see him before he left.’’ He 
mumbled something then about having to 
hurry away. 

Through all the upsetting confusion Mary 
Fred felt the disappointment in his voice— - 
more than that, almost 
trying to understand it as 
go down the front steps. 

And then Beany her by calling 
down the stairs, “Mary Fred! Oh, Mary Fred, 
Elizabeth's fainted.” 


It seemed to the 


She was 
him 


resentment, 


she watched 
rOUSC d 


come quick! 
watchers that 
Elizabeth's blue eyes were a long time fiicker- 
ing open. They could hear the baby fretting, 
down on the couch in the living room, all 
the time they worked with Elizabeth, holding 
smelling salts to her nose, rubbing her cold, 
And could swallow, 
Mary Fred diluted brandy with hot water and 
held it to her lips. 


anx1ous 


thin hands. when _ she 


“Whatever made you faint?” reproached 
Beany. 

“T haven't eaten anything all day,” Eliza- 
beth apologized. “I left the hospital early 


this morning.” 
“Oughtn't you to have stayed there long- 
er?” Johnny asked. 

I couldn t—I didn’t have enough money. 
Don and I saved so hard for this. We figured 
it all out, only we planned I'd be here where 
I'd know the doctor and wouldn't have to 
pay him all at And so I'm broke. A 
soldier offered me some of his lunch, but he 
looked so big 

Johnny got to his feet in haste h« 
stumbled over the suitcase. “Eggs are good 
for nursing mothers, aren't they?” he asked. 
And he was down the steps at a 


once, 


and hungry 


such 


Stairs two 
time. 

Ander said he'd get wood for a fire and 
hurried Beany down to get the 
crying baby. Elizabeth tried to turn her head 
away, but Mary Fred saw the tears streaming 
down her pale cheeks. ‘Darling, what's the 
matter ? 

Elizabeth reached for Mary Fred's hand. 
‘Tm like that old story of the little boy that 
had a bad of it away from home, but 
waited till he got home to cry. I didn’t know 
how much I wanted some of my own around 
me—until I got here. I—I was pretty scared 
up there in that little town—and the way the 
wind blew—” 


out. went 


time 


“You should have telegraphed us.” 

“No, it wouldn't have been right to worry 
you all. T wouldn't let the hospital wire you 
Father wrote me he had this important trip 
pending 
often. 


Don and I talked everything over so 
In times like these, we agreed, every 
burden and no one else 
Don has his, Father 
has his—and this was mine. 
‘You're so brave, Elizabeth.’ 
“No, I'm not. You'll never 
scared and just panicky, IT was up 
there. But now I'm glad I faced it myself.” 
Mary Fred said softly, “I read some place 
that courage is fear that has said its prayers.’ 
Elizabeth as she wiped the tears 


one has his own 


should make it heavier. 


know how 


lonely, 


smiled 


away with a flinging of her arm across het 
face.. “I said mine. But I found out how 
kind folks are—every place. And I found 


out that I can take what anyone else can, and 
that's nice to know.” 
Ander came in with the wood. He 


(Continued 0 page 28) 
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WHAT TO DO 


on meatless Tuesday 


Everybody can do without a few favorite dishes, so 
the Army and Navy can get what they need. Matter 
of fact, it’s a good idea to whip out vour bottle of 
Dura-Gloss and take your mind off food and the 
War. Just give yourself a manicure with this swell 
nail polish that makes fingers so pretty, and you'll 
feel much better. Dura-Gloss contains a special in- 
gredient* that makes it stay on well, and it’s onlv 
10¢. Lorr Laboratories, founded by E. T. Revnolds, 
200 Godwin Ave., Paterson, N. ] 
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Lorr Laboratories - Paterson, N. J. 
Founded by E. T. Reynolds 


—DURA-GLOSS VAth POLISH 


Cuticle Lotion Polish Remover Dura-Coot 


10 PLUS 
TAX 
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\ CHECK UP Now! 


SEE YOuR 
BICYCLE MAN 


“MORROW” Coaster Brakes are being 
ordered into war service about as fast as 
they can be built. So here’s some good 
advice from the makers of the famous 
“MORROW” Brake on 
make your present equipment last. The 
first rule is always to let an expert bieyele 
man help 


Coaster how to 


and then observe these conser- 
vation rules yourself: —Check tire pressure 
once a week; Don't ride fast unnecessarily A 
especially on hills and around corners; 
Use brake properly; Avoid cutting or 
bruising tires; Keep chains clean and well 
oiled; See that wheels are properly aligned, 
Following these rules will say e your bike— 
keep it running smoothly. 
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‘MEET the MALONES 


before the fireplace, wadded up newspapers. 
There was the heartening crackle of flame. 

Johnny came in, balancing a tray on one 
hand. “A rush order of poached eggs on 
toast,”” he announced. 

“Eggs!"’ Elizabeth cried delightedly, while 
all the rest looked at each other and laughed. 
“I'm so glad to have eggs. There seemed to 
be a shortage of them up there.” 

“That's because the Wyoming people bring 
them to Denver,’ Ander remarked casually. 
He said from the doorway, “Mary Fred, you 
watch the fire. I have to go now. Soon as it 
burns up good, put on this big lump of coal 
and it'll last all evening. You call me, Eliza- 
beth, if I can do anything more.”” He took a 
final peek at the baby before he left. 

The baby insisting upon 
Elizabeth “All clothes 
black suitcase, Beany.” 

Beany opened the suitcase. “My gosh,” she 
“what 


attention. 
the 


was 


said, his are in 


shouted, these? I wish you'd 


look!” 

They all looked. 
khaki shirts, heavy 
chiefs still in their cellophane wrapping, some 
writing paper, some more khaki shirts, and a 
pair of the biggest shoes they had ever seen. 

“Why, 


suitcase 


are 


The full of 


socks, a few new handket 


Suitcase Was 


you must have taken some soldier's 
1 1 > 
and he must have got yours by mis- 


take!” Beany cried. 


Elizabeth said incredulously, “Oh, but I 
picked out my own bulgy black one.’’ She 
raised up on her arm and looked at the 

“Yes, I must have,” she 


Strange contents. 





admitted. “The train was full of soldiers and 
the baggage got all mixed up. And this poor 
little sparrow with not a dry stitch to put 
on him!” 

Johnny said, “A fellow’s got to have 
clothes,” and ducked out swiftly. 

Mary Fred wished ardently for Mrs. No- 


Complaint Adams; she'd know what shift to 
make for a baby crying in discomfort with 
no change of diapers. Elizabeth was saying, 


There must be some old soft sheets in the 


linen closet. And maybe a blanket that we 
could cut in two for extra blankets for him.” 
Fred warmed the baby in front of 





ire as she took off his wet clothes. She 
made him dry and warm, and then laid him 
beside Elizabeth. In a half hour all was 
beautiful, quiet peace. Beany and Mary Fred 
tiptoed about their work in the house. In a 
room dim with dusk and lighted only by the 
Elizabeth slept 
he 


and t 


fire which warmed it, 
baby nursed at het 
slept beside her. 

Strange, Mary Fred thought, 
in at them, how we learn lines of poems 


grate 


and het breast en 


1 


1 ] 
as she pecKke 


and they're only lines of poems until some- 
times they come whispering out of our own 


Like this line, 
right with the world.” 


hearts. “God's in his heaven, 
all's 

Just then Johnny came bursting in the front 
and up the stairs. He 
bundle fully as large as a two-weeks bundle 


doot was Carrying a 


of laundry. He said, “I put an ad in the 
Call, ‘If soldier finds he has suitcase of 
lothes that seem too small, please exchange.’ 
And then I ran down to a little store on 


Broadway and bought a few things for the 


little fellow to last until we get the suitcase 
back.” 

Beany’s and Mary Fred’s eyes met. As 
though Johnny could buy a few of anything! 
» six nightgowns,” he 


could only get 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 
apologized. ‘That was all the store had. The 
clerk said not to get them too small, so I got 
the kind he can grow into.” 

Elizabeth, wide awake held up a 
white outing flannel gown bound in pink rib- 
bon. Mary Fred snickered. It would easily 
fit a baby who could walk. But Elizabeth said 
happily, “Oh, Johnny, you love!” 

“I got the diaper stuff cheaper by getting 
a bolt,’ Johnny went on, “And then I 
thought I'd better get a few blankets—look, 
this one has rabbits on it.” 

“Rabbits!” groaned Beany. “Why do peo- 
ple always thrust rabbits at children when 
they're too young to defend themselves?” 

“They're beautiful blankets,” Elizabeth in- 
sisted. 

The minute they reached the foot of the 
stairs and were out of hearing of Elizabeth, 
Beany, the practical, demanded, “How much 


now, 


of the grocery money have you got left, 
Johnny ?” 

Mary Fred tried to defend him. ‘We've 
already cooked a week——no, eight days—out 


of it, and we've spent fifteen dollars.” 
That would leave twenty-five,” said Beany. 
“And then I bought that skirt that was a 
little over six, counting the tax.” 
“Nineteen,” computed Beany. “How much 
you got left now, Johnny ?” 
Johnny dug out of his pocket a five dollar 


have 


bill, a silver dollar, and some change. Mary 
Fred groaned a little. “Twelve days yet to 
go! And Elizabeth will need chops and 


cream soups and things like that.” 

Beany "You'd better put a pot of 
beans to soak. They're cheap.” 
Johnny said, “and 


said, 


can have 
beans as is, bean soup, baked beans, chile. 
We can eat beans and get chops for Elizabeth. 
And don't forget there are always cggs.” 


“Sure,” we 


EXT day Beany was up a good hour be- 
fore Long before Mary 
Fred and Johnny were getting breakfast and 
fixing lunches, Beany was cleaning the house, 


her schedule. 


doing the extra jobs she usually left until she 
came home from school. “I'll be late getting 
home this afternoon,” she announced. 
"Festivity at school?” 
“No,” Beany replied shortly. 


ness.” 


"It’s busi- 


She was late returning. Elizabeth was sit- 
ting up in the big rocker before the fire in 
her room. Mary Fred and Johnny had decided 
it would be more fun to carry all theit 
pers upstairs and eat with her. Beany 


sup 
came 
in just when Johnny was carrying up the tray 
of dishes and Mary 


the pot of cocoa and plate of cinnamon toast 


Fred was following with 


—Elizabeth had always loved cinnamon toast. 


Beany motioned to Mary Fred to back 
down the stairs a step or two, and she whis- 
pered to her impressively, “It’s all right. I 


a lot of them that look worse than he 

does—and they haven't his personality.” 
“Whose personality? What are you talk- 

ing about: 

lizabeth’s baby. 


but 


Saw 


I guess Elizabeth didn’t 
notice it oh, it worricd me, he’ 
wrinkled and old-looking!” 

“Why, Beany, you just compared 
pictures of babies tn 
pictures. You've seen as new 
little little mist 
No-Complaint Adams called him last night. 


"“Tve them ju 





magazine ads ar 
never 
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seen as new 
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said. “And the brand new ones look old. It 
seems strange that they come so old, and that 
they have to grow so very young before they 
can start growing 5ld again.” 

“Where in the world have you been, 
Beany ?” 

“Over to Saint Joseph’s Hospital to look at 
their babies. I looked at them all and studied 

them.” She laughed. “I saw one over there 
that looked a lot like old Emerson Worth—I 
ean so sort of wise and disgusted. I just 
xpected to hear it say, “What wilt thou?’ 
quoth God. ‘Take it and pay for it.’ ”’ 

Did you go clear over to Saint Joseph's 
ist to see if other babies were as wrinkled 
nd red as our little mister?” 

Beany answered with dignity, “I went over 
to find out about the care of babies.” 

From that day on, Beany was the authority. 
The nurse at Saint Joseph's said to hold him 
this way, over the shoulder, after he’s nursed, 

to expel any air he sucks in.” ‘The nurse at 
Saint Joseph's said you could soon train them 
to sleep the night through.” 


HE days grew cold again and slippery un- 
derfoot. Mary Fred was afraid to exercise 
Mr. Chips for fear he'd slip and undo all the 
rubbing on of liniment and the hot packs she 
ind Ander had put on. But Ander, who was 
skilled horseman, took him out, scothng all 
e while about the postage stamp saddle. 
“T know, I know,’’ Mary Fred would re- 
taliate, “you want a Western saddle, big as a 
ruising vessel.” She accused Ander of alien- 
ting Mr. Chips’s affections, because now the 
black horse knew Ander’s step and nickered 
ippily when he heard it. 
Saturday, as Johnny said, was Labor Day 





| for the Malones. They did the washing on 
‘ Saturday—and this Saturday, with the addi- 
‘ tions from Elizabeth and the baby, the 


clothes-lines were crowded. About midmorn- 
ng Miss Hewlitt’s small car stopped in the 
lriveway. Before Miss Hewlitt could reach 
the front step, Jock and Lorna were pushing 
in the door. 

Miss Hewlitt said, "Mary Fred, I meant to 
isk you first if-it would be convenient for you 
to keep the scalawags today? I promised old 
Charley to take care of them while he went 
jown to the Clinic, and then I found that I 


ct ee, exci 


had some convention meetings.” 

“OF course we'll keep them. Jock can take 
is turn at the wringer with Johnny. And all 
ve have to do is put Frank in the basement 
ind Lorna will be playing hide and seek with 
im all day—only Frank does the hiding.” 

What with the wringer, the rabbit named 
Frank, and the new baby upstairs that cried 
vithout being squeezed, Lorna and Jock were 

ppy. And they liked the stairs. Neither 
Charley's two-room cottage, nor Miss Hew 
litt’s bungalow, had stairs. They found in- 

merable ways to descend without walking; 


1 


hey went thumping down in a sitting posi- 
nm, they went down head first, feet first. 
Mary Fred carried up to Elizabeth an arm- 
1 of baby clothes, watched Elizabeth's lov- 
g hands shake them and fold them. There 
s an extra loud thumping noise on the 
tairs and Mary Fred said, “I hope these 
ungsters won't bother you.” 
Elizabeth looked down at her own sleeping 
oy. “Let's do all we can for them,” she 
1. “I keep thinking of my own litue tyke 
1 how if I had to be separated from him 
: ts don’t think of how much noise and 
ible they are. I'd like to do for them— 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Patsy has the garden under 
control, but not the Man Situation. 
Why, she wonders, can’t she rate 
with that nice boy next door. 

Takes more than looks, Patsy. A 
gal must have zip. And, frankly, that’s 
where you’re on the minus side. 

So why not check up on yourself? For 
one thing, consider groceries. Could 
be you’re not eating the way you should. 

Hard to rise ’n shine when you’re 

not tucking away plenty of nourishment 
three good meals a day, beginning 

with breakfast. 

No need to be grim about it. Start your 
breakfast with Wheaties — a big bowl 
of ’em in cream, topped with juicy fresh 

berries. Lush eating! Big sunshiny 
toasted flakes—Wheaties. Whole wheat 
flakes, mellow and nut-sweet. 

Really rate in Nourishment Department, 
too. Food-energy, vitamins, minerals, good 
proteins. Tomorrow, start getting into the 


swing of things. Have Wheaties for breakfast. 


“Breakfast of Champions™ 
with milk or cream and fruit. 


“Wheaties’’ and “Breakfast 
of Champions’ are 
registered trade marks of 
GENERAL MILLS, INC, 
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EUROPE’S “SICK MAN” GETS WELL 


Turkey fears attack. She stands at one of 
the world’s strategic crossroads. Beyond her 
eastern borders lie reservoirs of the oil the 
Axis covets. And she controls the Darda- 
nelles, gateway to the Black Sea. No wonder 
she is bracing herself to meet the threat of 
German legions bent on rolling, marching, 
and flying over her domains 

She is a small nation, now, though she 
used to be a big one. But she is capable of 
giving an aggressor a jolt. Oddly enough, she 
is better prepared industrially, militarily, and 





in spirit, than she was in the days when her 
boundaries were far-flung. 

In the decades before the last World War, 
she had a bad name. Known as the Ottoman 
Empire, then, she was a land of polygamy 
and—in certain districts—of slavery. Illiter 
ate, corrupt, inethcient, Turkey was called 
“the Sick Man of Europe.” 

In World War I she was on Germany's 
side and shared the Central Powers’ defeat. 
Turkish patriots groaned when the victorious 
Allies lopped off entire provinces from the 
sprawling empire. Partial dismemberment, 
though, had this good effect: it left Turkey a 
small nation of free people united in race, in 
religion, in language. 

Also, it purged the old Ottoman Empire ot 
irresponsible despots. “Stricken” Turkey de- 
posed her last Sultan, Mohammed VI, and 
abolished the sultanate. She became a repub 
lic. Her first president, Mustafa Kemel Pasha 

afterwards known as Ataturk (chief Turk) 
—was a brilliant statesman, even though he 
tended toward ruthlessness. Elected in 1923 
for a four-year term, he was reelected in 
1927, 1931, and 1935. 

Mustafa Kemel had been an army officer, a 
good one, so the Turks felt confident he could 
build a new army. He did this, but went far 
beyond. Long before his death, in 1938, he 
had built a new and solid nation. 

As his chief helper in molding an army, he 
chose an officer almost as gifted as himself. 
This officer was known simply as Fevzi. (Our 
artist has sketched him.) Fevzi has held the 
army's reins for twenty years, and he’s still 
holding them. Now, at sixty-seven, he is 
Chief of Staff. and under him are highly 


trained forces said to number more than a 
million men. Among the “bad medicines” 
awaiting an invader, he would almost certain- 
ly be one of the worst, for he’s a master of 
strategy. 

Better defense forces, mechanized according 
to Western patterns, are only part of the story. 
Turkey has Westernized herself in so many 
other ways that she hardly knows herself. 
New irrigation methods, new highways, new 
factories, thousands of new 
changes and many more, have added up to a 
bloodless revolution. 

Under Kemel and the forward-looking lead 
ers who succeeded him, Turkey adopted the 
Roman alphabet and decided to stick to a 
single language Turk- 
ish men began to dress like Europeans. That 
typical headgear of the Turkish male, the fez, 
was outlawed. Education was made both com- 
pulsory and free. Turkish women, slightly 
bewildered, got the vote; 
stopped veiling their faces. Actually, in the 
western provinces, any woman who steps out 
into the street wearing a veil is guilty of a 
misdemeanor ! 


schools these 


the Turkish tongue 


the younger ones 


Religious freedom came, too. Any religion 
could be practiced, though the Turks. still 
stayed predominantly Mohammedan. The 
muezzins (priests), when they call out their 
summons to prayct from the tops of minarets 
no longer cry, “Allah ekber!"’ (Allah is great- 
est!) in the Arabic tongue. Instead, they call, 
"Tanri uludur!’ (God is great!) in Turkish. 

One of the changes that proved most sen 
sational was the new law obliging Turks to 
take last names. Previously, they had had no 
surnames. This law required that last names 
go on the community records within fifteen 
days, under penalty of fines. Result: much 
thought, much pulling of beards, much family 
debate, and many an elaborately poetic sur- 
name! Even those closest to Ataturk had to 
conform, Fevzi became Fevzi Cakmak. 

All this drew Turkey closer to the Western 
nations—especially to England and the United 
States. But it was not changes in dress and 
in habits of life, but a common fear of the 
Axis which made Turkey and Britain con 
clude a treaty soon after the present war 
broke out. Turkey is still, at this writing, 
England's non-belligerent ally. 

Understandably, Turkey hopes to stay out 
of the conflict. If war should strike her, it 
might halt the progress of which the Turks 
are justifiably proud. But they are not for 
peace at any price 

Years ago, the Turks put up a sign on the 
road between Turkish Thrace and Bulgaria. 
Squarely on the frontier, it reads: STOP 


The Turks say that warning still holds. 
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STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


CHARMERS IN FUR COATS 


The sea otter is threatened by war—threat- 
ened with extinction. This would be a real 
tragedy. 

The animal, when full grown, ts about as 
long as a man ts tall, harmless and as play 
ful as a kitten. It would make an endearing 
pet for a family living near a stretch of North- 
erm ocean, but there’s never been a pet sea 
otter. Young ones have been taken alive, but 
they were so shy, so terrified to be away from 
home and mother, that they have refused t 
eat and so have starved. 

Walking on land, the sea otter is awkward 
because its legs are short, but in the water it 
is a Creature of speed and utter grace 

The family life of the sea otter is a model 
of peace and gaiety. The father is a good 
provider. He will dive to surprisingly great 
depths for sea urchins which Mother cracks 
for the children, either with her paws or by 
banging two spiney urchins together. She lies 
on her back at meal times while the children 
sit on her and eat the urchin meat she picks 
out for them. 

The babies are born one at a time, but even 
an “old baby” is guarded and played with, 
too, until he is about three years of age. He 
is fed not only sea urchins, but crabs, fish, 
and the tender tips of seaweed and kelp 
His mother teaches him how to play ball by 
throwing a bit of kelp into the air and 
catching it. 

The sea otters pelt is perhaps the most 
valuable in the world, today. It has long 
been off the commercial market, but a skin 
was sold in London, in 1911, for just short 
of two thousand dollars. 

His thick, soft fur has been the sea otter’s 
undoing. The 


Russians, who discovered 





——s 
Alaska during their search for otter pelts, 
killed sea otters in Alaskan waters by count 
less thousands. It was only because there 
were so few otters left that the United States 
could buy Alaska, in 1867, 
million, two hundred thousand dollars 

We have laws, now, for the sea otters’ pro 
tection, and the few left have 
sought refuge in the waters around the Aleu 
tian Islands. Let's hope they won't be terri 
fied into oblivion by U-boats and by burst- 
ing bombs. 


for only seven 
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MEET the MALONES 


ONTINUED F ROM PAGE 29 


d for any other children.” The very gesture 

her arms said, “Let's do for all the home- 

ss children in the world.” 

The telephone rang. It was Dike Williams, 
Mary Fred's heart leaped high. “Look,” 

a basketball game 


don’t 


id, “you're going to 


me this afternoon, in case you 
A basketball game?” she repeated. 
Coach Hibbs 


State will be there, scouting to see what 


\ college game,” he said. 


teams have got. I want you to go with 
ind I 
1 talk to him.” 
She said feebly, “Oh, Dike, I'd 
honest, I 
You can't! 


thought maybe we could go up 
just adore 
would—but I can’t.” 

Why can't you?” 

‘It's a long, long story—a sad, sad story 
that will make She 
int her voice to be flippant as she quoted 
wasn't. For suddenly the 


Story you cry!” 
song, but it 
thes flapping on the line, the clothes in the 
sement still to be and all 
blouses of Beany’s to be ironed, and Jock and 


rna to be looked after, and the 


starched, those 


chile to be 


le for supper—it all seemed the longest, 
idest story she had ever heard, and a story 
t made her want to cry. 

You sure you can't?” 

[ just can’t.” 
On that he hung up. And Mary Fred was 


t {1 with resentment at life, and at Mr. 
Chips who had to be paid for by her own 
labor. She longed, with heartsick longing, for 
f lom from her tasks. She wanted a closet- 


ul of clothes. She wanted to set forth hap- 
pily with Dike Williams whenever 


] 


he called 
asked her. 
(To be 


BUSHY BEATS the 


CONTINUED 


continued) 


BAND 


FROM PAGE 10 
of' Dimly, 
nstrument, the tail of his eye 
thmic movement that compelled 
ip—Boop, Bap—Boop!” tooted the trom- 

in perfect tempo, till even the drum 


over the shining length of his 
caught a 


him, 


1 in and the march steadied in its ac- 


Bill lowered his saxophone and mopped 
his brow. 
Creepers!” he panted. “That sounded a 
le more like ae” 
Lofty, who had suddenly awakened to the 
that his sister had been marking 


liz ition 


with the gym stave, looked determinedly 


from her and polished the trombone 
his cuff. 
How do you think it sounds, Bushy?” 


1 Bill suddenly. 
gligently Bushy twiddled the wand and 


gzed her shoulders. “Ud hate to march 
she said bluntly. 
II's anxious eyes gave mute and dis- 


( ged Then they grew suddenly 
t flame of hope illumined them, 
Hey, Bushy!" he cried. “I got a 
ful idea 
lor a minute. Go on and practice, 
you need it. Bring that stick along, 
I y—that’s what I want to ask you about.” 
the corridor Bill practically shot sparks, 

lea crackled so vividly within him. 


assent, 


won- 
wonderful! Come out in the 


you 


HE PAINTS 


T’S hard to believe that a man who 

has painted some of the most color- 
ful pictures in the world never uses a 
brush or a palette. But A. F. Dickerson 
doesn’t. He mixes lights as an artist 
mixes paint, and he has many master- 
pieces to his credit. One is the lighting of 
Niagara Falls. 





When ‘Dick’? was young he never 
thought much about light. Coming from 
a small town in Texas (Cuero, which is 
Mexican for “‘hide’’), he liked outdoor 
life. He proved that he had regular 
bronc busting tendencies, too, when he 
drove the first car ever seen around 
those parts. He tried to jump a ditch 
and broke the radiator. 





A true Texan, Mr. Dickerson went to 
Texas A. & M. College; after he gradu- 


ated, he came to the General Electric 
Company in Schenectady as a student 
engineer. Soon he was transferred to 
the Illuminating Laboratory. Dick 
didn’t like northern weather, however, 
so he began to save for his fare back 
to Texas. He had almost enough when 
he went on a canoeing trip up the Mo- 
hawk River. He worked so hard pad- 
dling that all his savings slipped out of 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WITH LIGHT 


ee | 
The Story of 
A. F. Dickerson 





his pocket. His destiny was sealed with 
a splash! 

The first break on the job came when 
Dick’s boss asked him to gather data 
on exposition lighting. When he was 
doing research in the Library of Con- 
gress, he worked so late one night that 
he found himself locked in. 

After he became resident engineer of 
lighting for the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion in 1915, his career was settled. He 
played an important part in the lighting 
of the Brazilian Centennial im 1922 and 
the Chicago Century of Progress Fair in 
1933, but by far his greatest achieve- 
ment was at the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco in 1939-40, where 
he used kilowatts to produce a veritable 
fairyland. The people there thought he 
did such a good job that they presented 
him with a key to the city. 

Between expositions Mr. Dickerson 
has installed street lighting from Jones 
Beach on the Atlantic to Wiltshire 
Boulevard in Los Angeles. 





Now, as head of the entire Lighting 
Division of General Electric at Sche- 
nectady, Dick has probably ceased feel- 
ing bad about staying up North. After 
the war, it’s his ambition to help make 
this a lighter, safer world, just as every 
alert boy today is dreaming of what he 
wants to do ‘‘when the lights go on 
again.’’ General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 


* + * 


Listen to the ‘‘Hour of Charm” 10 p.m. 
EWT Sundays over NBC network. 
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Make her happy with this stunning 
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ereen enamel. 1 to 9, with 
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3.00 (including Fed. Tax.) 
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Look, Bushy, hows about you being 
drum-major of this band’ We've got a swell 
baton, the real article—brass head and gold 
cord and all—and nobody to use it. Bushy, 


if you can keep those guys straight the way 
you did just now 

Above Bill's eager Bushy 
hear the trombone and the drum making hash 


babble, could 
of the time, while the other instruments did 
their best. 

“Lofty ought to be put out 
Perfectly ridiculous that he can't get along 
without being led by the hand!” To Bill, she 


she thought. 


said, “No, thank you! Bare knees and_ tas 
seled boots! Horrid, showy-off creatures, I 
think.” 


“But you could do it any way you liked, 
Bushy. Any way!” Bill implored 

“No way,” said with finality. “IT 
hate drum-majorettes, and Mother'd never let 
wouldn't 


Bushy 
me anyway, and I anyhow, and 
that’s that.’ 

“But you'll stick around for rehearsals, at 
least, won't you? It's your duty! Think of 
the War Bonds!” 

“Don't let 


Edward Lofting know you 


asked me to,’ cautioned Bushy, “or you'll 
lose a trombone. Not that you'd lose much, 
at that.” 

So they returned to the gym, and Bushy 


sat down again on the bench and played with 
her wand in four-four time, and Spread Eagl. 
Forever got on better, 
prisingly solid rhythm of the trombone 
by pure chance, of Bushy 
managed to turn up at most of the subsequent 


steadied by the sut 
And 


course, somehow 


rehearsals and it was not only Lofty who 
profited. Other eyes caught the measured 
motions of the stick with which Bushy 
amused herself, and the tempo stiffened 


Headquarters 
155 East 44th St. 
New York, N.Y. 





Or give her the handsome 
Keepsake Box for her jewel- 
ry and other treasures. Beau- 


tifully molded of Syroco 
Wood. finished in antique 
gold inside and out, its 
about 44% x 6”—she'll love 


it. 11-680—S81.25 


GIRL SCOUTS ~— National Equipment Service 


Branch 
1307 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


proportionately. Lofty grinned apologetically 
to his comrades. 
Childish,” he said, 


I can do about it 


“but 
my kid sister pretending 
she’s leading the band. You know 
at that age—like the little boys that 
along the street with the parade?” 
Bill Lewis's spectacles looked supercilious, 
but the others persuaded themselves that it 
was Bushy who kept time to the 
stead of the band that followed 


there's nothing 


how it 1s 


march 


band in- 
Bushy. 


RS. RYDER, lulled 


by a temporary cessation of noise in het 


into false security 
once peaceful home, was startled from het 


momentary relaxation by what seemed a new 


whimsy on her son's part. She found him 
rummaging through her button-box, a most 
unusual occupation. 

“Button off your shirt, dear? she in- 


quired. “Tl put it on for you. Sweet of you 
to think of doing it.” 
Lofty announced © sur- 


Brass buttons, 


prisingly Have you any? I have to sew 
brass buttons on my blue serge coat 

What on earth for she asked feebly. 

“We can't afford the band,” 
Lofty explained. “We're going to wear white 
regular blue coats with brass 
them. And 
an effect. 
clever!’ Mrs. Ryder said with 


“T have a 


uniforms for 


trousers, and out 
buttons on red crew-hats. It'll 
give quite 

Why, how 
maternal enthusiasm. whole string 


of brass buttons somewhere. Tll look them 


up and sew them on for you. How is the 
getting on, deat 


throat 


march 
Lofty 


ensiemMbDie 18 er 


"The 
the re- 
he said with caution. 


leared } nervously 
cleared WS nervously, 
beginning to show 


sults of teamwork,” 


The 


1 


Saturday of the parade. dawned fair 
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and fresh. There was an exciting coming 
and going about the school grounds, wher 
the various organizations were forming up 
Flags billowed and drooped; slogan banner 
were lifted above the gathering. The band 
in their improvised uniforms, huddled in ar 
anxious knot near the door leading to the 
gym. Lofty’s heart, beneath the brass buttons 
went hot and as he contemplated th 
responsibility that rested so heavily upon hin 
and the trombone that he was trying to keey 
warmed up. Doggone it, the others neede 
the drum and trombone to mark the essentia 
beat, and the drum and trombone needed 

more definite melody to give them the tempo 
and there it stood. He hated to admit that 
they needed Bushy, but they had grows 
alarmingly dependent upon her and_ het: 
wretched little stick. 

Somebody tugged at his blue jacket and hx 
turned to glower into the anxious face of hi 
sister, who had pushed her way through th 
assembled marchers. 


cold 


“Are you going to be all right?’ she asked 

“Certainly,” said Lofty. “Are you implying 
that I have any reason not to be all right 
You sound on the point of offering me 
smelling salts. My dear child, this is, after all 
a very simple matter of tempo. Our impetus 
will fairly sweep us along.” 


“T don't know what's to make it, from 
what I've heard,” said Bushy. “Keep think 
ing, One—two—three—four, One—two- 


four.” 

“T consider this a form of indignity,” said 
Lofty, “and uncalled-for. You need 
not publicly cast aspersions on the capabilities 
of this competent band of musicians.” 


three 


wholly 


Bill Lewis looked toward them. “Save 
your wind to blow your horn,” he advised 
Lofty crudely “And you'd better count 


fella, just like Bushy says.” 

Lofty shook the trombone importantly and 
muttered to it. The marshal of the parade 
hurried up. 

“You bands 


“In line!” he commanded. 
men, in line there! 

The upon them. To the 
somewhat erratic thudding of the drum they 
turned out of the school grounds into Eln 
Avenue. Bill hand above 
the saxophone, and Spread Eagle Forever got 
off to a dreadfully bad start. Bushy really 
couldn't believe her ears. She felt a little 
sick. Then she shouldered her way through 
the crowd somehow and reached the sidewalk 
Her lower lip was between her teeth, and sh¢ 


zero hour was 


Lewis waved his 


was ridiculously near crying. Oh, how could 
they, the poor thick-headed saps! The drun 
and the trombone weren't together, the beat 
was irretrievably lost. Lofty was making him 
self absurd in the eves of his townsmen—and 
from the expression of anguish on the red 
face behind the trombone, the poor creature 
knew it. 
“Pardon me,” “excuse me 
hastily 
Now she was in the clear space on th 


gasped Bushy, 
please!" as she elbowed her way 
along 
sidewalk just behind the lines of spectators 
and she was abreast of Lofty. She snatched 
off her white crew-hat and, holding it in her 
hand, began determinedly to swing her arm 
in a distinct and purposeful four-four time 
For a minute or two, while she concentrated 
desperately on a telepathic message, she feared 
her ruse was uselcss. 

Then, to her infinite relief and satisfactior 
she heard the trombone beginning to come it 
Bap—Boop. Bap—Boop, on the 


I nose ever 
time. 


Spread Eagle Forever blared out 
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= ecognizable and sounding somehow much | 
ne nore impressive and suitable than it ever 
ip xid in the gym. Every musician was “‘giv- 
te ing’ now till he nearly burst his brass buttons. 
id Ahead of the band stretched the avenue, with 
at motorcycle policeman clearing the way, and 
¥ people clapping and cheering—and doubtless 
ns pledging themselves to buy War Bonds— 
1 | spurred on by the martial strains of 
. Spread Eagle Forever. The second time they (GARDEN VARIETY) 
ef played it, it sounded even better. It was the 
te y tune they really knew at all, so they 
= played it over and over, with breathing spaces 
Peg between, marked only: by the drum. The ee ; : 
* few blocks ahead could perfectly [' WAS your idea . . . turning that 
hat nk it was a different tune each time. vacant lot into a Victory . 
wi { if any one at all noticed the anxious Garden. It was you who pledged p a > 
her 1 the sidewalk, who managed to keep the gang to pitch in and \- ea 
st of the trombone, they thought she was plant... to grow precious Vittles — 
he hurry to get somewhere, her hat in her for Victory. 
his d and her bushy hair wind-tumbled—or nl mae. cutee snclien des. lane's 
th« [ aps that she was not too old to enjoy the en ees a ee ¢ 
rt of pretending to march with the parade. you... wilting! Shirking your 
ed. But Bushy herself was too busy even to share while the others slave. 
ing bother about keeping step. So long as she Maybe you were too ambitious 
ht ; uld contrive to keep where Lofty could sec ... When a girl should take it 
ial that swinging hat, it didn’t much matter. It a little easy at times like 2 
all occurred to her briefly that she was leading thin, Dnaelt+ een'es on ry 
etus the parade after all—a sort of drum-major ean ae _. 
aory* the sidelines, with a \f 
visible, unhonored and unsung, and she : : oye — ~ 
rom gunned over that. The point was that the weren sas. oie of life. While { 
ink band had not disgraced itself. There was your blonde rival nobly carries a 
a even a sort of confident lilt to the Boop: the on— (just hoping you'll break wy 
rombone was now emitting. Bushy’s thank- your date with Bill for the barn Y fin 4 
said ful heart sang in march-time. dance tonight) ! r 
reed And then it was all over. They were turn- Of course, she'd never tell you how she keeps so chipper, so confident, 
ities ing im again to the school yard, to the thud Bowe”? Gh.” ’ , 
on her “days”! She'd never let you in on the secret of 
§ of the drum. Bill Lewis dashed up, nearly iad ail ; ble wi , eee ee Te 
sane MN epeccthlenn ett guatitade. relaxing ... and staying comfortable with Kotex sanitary napkins! 
ised Don't think I didn’t see everything!" he 


yunt gasped. “Don’t think I didn't know -what Grow qa crop of contidence / 


happened, to straighten those droops out! 





and And I appreciate the self-sacrifice! Ask the other girls and they'll tell you that comfort and confidence 
rade Bushy scowled at him. She simply hadn't and Kotex go together! 
wanted Lotty to be disgraced before the popu- You're more comfortable with Kotex because it’s made to 
] ¢ o a > t ’ . ‘ ss » > 
inds —_ Sou she wondered why she bothered. stay soft while wearing...wonderfully different from pads that only feel 
She began to realize that she had a blister a — 
ce solt at first touch. And none of that 
the n her heel. Then Marjorie Olmsted ran out 
‘ snowball sort of softness that packs hard under pressure. 
they f the dispersing crowd and hurricd to Lofty. ; 4 y ; : 
Elm Oh. it was marvelous!” she cried. “i can And with Kotex you're more confident. That special 4-ply safety 
ane ngside all the way. like a little street boy! center promises poise-insurance ! There’s no bulging . .. for the flat 
r got Oh, Lofty, I was so proud of you! I never pressed ends of Kotex don’t show, because they're not stubby. 
m RE ES bai ‘ ' _ : : ; , . 
eally ed you could do so wonderfully Yes, whether you're dressed for gardening or gaiety, your secret’s 
. ee ee — a> Ne . 
ee a be Pies ees t — secure ... your protection is sure. So why wouldnt more girls choose 
ough made Bushy feel better, for Margic was the : 
. Kotex than all other brands put together! And frankly, why don’t you ? 
walk { ne of the older girls she admired. Lofty / 
1 she ilantly slid the trombone in and out. 


could Nothing to it,” he said airily. “Of course, ' a Pry omtort 
drum been practicing quite a bit. All on (a < tr? Keep going in C 





beat necds is a good sense of rhythm and He 6 y » 
him topped suddenly, and gulped. “A competent x , $ f 
-and 1 major is a great help, too,” he added « y fy th Kotex 
> red ssly. ; y —Wi ee 
‘ature But you didn’t have any drum-major,” er, / 
Margie, puzzled. as wen, 
2 me remote control,” said Lofty Quit 
astily lea, I assure you. In fact, indispensable. THE TEENS ARE TALKING about the free 
mn th Bushy shot him a quick glance and read cilia nln is Oe Wn iO ale 
ors t nftei gned gratitude in his eyes. His ex helps you cope with “calendar” problems 
itched n was—tor Lofty what might be + +. puts you on the beam about groom- 
n her ( ' humble. ing, activities, social contacts. Just mail the 
r arm Vell, doesn’t that beat the band! Bushy coupon below... for your copy FREEL 
tim« £ 1. 
trated Margie looked decidedly bewildered—-but wT. M. Reg 
feared no cxplanation was forthcoming, nor could ‘ Pig 
rn to Bushy for further enlightment. Fill in this coupon and mail to Post Name ......-----0--00-200----20-0-0-20nn= aia ical ene 
ictior F seatrice Ryder had suddenly realized that Office Box 3434, Dept. AG-6, Chicago, 
me if ‘ i | never before been sO ravenously Illinois and . ore of as “As One j Address. .....------------------------------- — 
, “i a "Ye Girl To Another” will be sent post- | 
ever y in all her life, and was legging it for nahdh wltnes didey, | ; 
out in double-quick, four-four time. City State 
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Excellent the crucial summer of 1941, adds to the drama, 

sacs the main interest, aside from the hero, ts 
BLOCKED TRAIL, esFHE. The Three Mes- n the history of British aviation. (RKO.) 

eers (Bob Steele, Tom Tyler, Jimmie Dodd) 

continue their entertaining Western series. In this Good 

chapter, there's a trick dwarfed eee y Seiten. FIVE GRAVES TO! CAIRO. A bak. cw 
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a secret mine. Brilliant’s I lind owner is murdered : : 
j 1 when he was so cor 1 o £ 
at the beginning oa the —— various clements Caicn thal hee alicond do have alnaied te 
¢ ho ut our faithful tric hat ju : 
want th horse, Pus OU “ie ae : “ — hake I own cleverness, to captive British otticers ind, 
tice triumphs. The pony’s tricks and a phony In- cettain that they coukin’t escape, divulged ti 
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{ from his beloved kimmer to active sers 
below water his pr " d s the of portunity to MORE THI MERRIER, THE. The first half of 
show the important 1 dangerous work of sub ata dete . ; envihing #6 : 
marines and their crews and is so well done that on 4 , the vance between Jean 
yu learn a great deal about t branch of tl Asthur and Yas Crea } mes seri t 
Navy. The final attack pon the hidden Germa ‘ noes are « what 1 draw out. | 
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thor t ! I ! rt t " t (( ) 
tight to save f ka 1 to postpe t 
ther's verdict that a kK ar il t be put out NEXT OF KIN. T Brit made t t to 
of its musery But tl mynd t 0 ‘ Ml te ot 4 fos . | t ‘ 
Priend Flick uw know what to harp t t Wal 
pen, so you t | k 1 st ¢ P } L I ’ 
your lif mn th Cu B i I " tor if spionage, it hl r that 
photography catches all its exquisite beauty, tl was d led to release the picture for general au- 
great herd of ho si soir mpletely natura her s. Spy film fans cot ' ta bit pat 
habitat and is wonderful to se ind the passing but Jon't alread w all the a . 
summer is as real as if you ¢ | t tl ! t R Spec ' - 
instead of minutes as the film rosl N ro | t tl t uy t int it ) 
side a novel has the day-to-day lite of an Ar 
can family been more cony wn. A SHANTYTOWN., Mary I ho 
Roddy Preston Foster, a R Jol mn . v c Aut W ¢ P } 
the McLaughlins such I ns that know lady and a st wr nt. S 
them, even for one sum , a azg lege (Fox) better, howe r iS a Straivht ne ( pl 
lows tor ar h of idie apy ra rt 
PRESENTING LILY MARS. Booth Tarkington tl , shes side ia hl the 
wrote sot retr ating t tor mind ways likabl Mary I I izes to fix t 
his story of gifted small tow ctermined ~ . | 
to »> on the st Gut t t to ft t t t t uw t 
Tarkington and B i ee t. 7 t t k, pl 
of the book w Py ted he tl t f } part Ma I ¢ thers hos 
sn t made ent t ind sical which. ¢ y what in ‘ 
dy fa will comp because tl Im takes too Da ' i by ¢ { tit (R ) 
Ne » gett t B A ] Ga ima . 
the artistec sntegenty to kecp 11) ateuris TONIGHT WE RAID CALAIS. A 
st to the t lespite th mpetitior t pha a es +t ;' : 
Marta Fe res | \ Hetil S » G . : 
i produc i | \ he show th the plot ar - : | 
Lily how Lady Machet I It 1, Despit ( lo (f Suet es I 
(MGM) _ S slewin . : 
Cae bouts to R.A.F. planes. H wit 
SPITFIRE. 1 tilmis s many I . friend ne are sitet 
ip! t B S polit martial great I su s mis I 
but this is one of the few life st s of Engtis! chief int t is in its actir Ar ‘ nd 
nventors, men with whose nar “ are scarcel cast ‘ x lent bit players, pre 
familiar. Leslie Howard's sensitive performance as nvincing sacterixabios ‘Son > 
R. G. Mitchell, the designer of the Spithre, has ir 
t the high tribute to tl haracter which ar —FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 
American actor would bring to port 
or Wilbur Wr t. Onc feel al - Excellent 
Sire to say a t than su to th BLOCKED TRAIL, THE 
plane saved F t I vin uk MY FRIEND FLICKA 
armada, That he s teed his life to tinishi SPITFIRE 





lor descriptions of the Eigh ot-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7? 





GIRL 


told me of seeing baby beavers, on summe 
nights, paddling up woodland brooks wher 
they built “practice dams” of twigs and mu 
across small rivulets. Like girls playing wit 
dolls, or boys with toy engines, these anima! 
were gaining experience in work which woul 
some day be of real importance to life itsel! 

In the same way, as summer nears its en 
young woodchucks will begin digging pr: 
tice burrows which they never use. On or 
sandy hillside in northern Indiana, I recall 
place where six such holes were dug amon 
the mullein stalks and the sandburs within tl 
space of a hundred square yards. Young woo 
chucks, from a nearby burrow under a pit 
stump, were trying out their skill by maku 
practice dens. Before winter came, each « 
the animals had made a satisfactory burroy 
thanks to the experience of warm, late-sur 
mer days and nights. 

As a boy, I used to crouch behind an o 


rail-fence to watch a woodchuck family fee 


11 


ing at dawn. The parents would always con 
cautiously from the burrow and look care 
fully around before they called out the bab 
“whistle pigs.” If, during their feeding, tl 
older woodchucks caught sight of me, the 
would utter a quick, curious groaning sound 
This always sent the youngsters scurrying at 
tumbling into the burrow. 

Each wild creature seems to have its ow 
particular alarm signal which warns of 
danger. Such sounds play an important pa 
in the school of the out-of-doors. The sn 
deer, the cry of the mother bird, tl 
of the squirrel, the growl of the wil 
bring an instant response from tl 





One of the strangest of these danger signa 
j 


is one T saw used half a dozen times or 





noonlit night in early fall. IT was hidden i: 
blind made of spruce boughs, on the edg 
of a bog in northern Maine. My camera w 
focused on a partially completed beaver dat 
and T waited, flashlight ready, for the comin: 
of the wild artisans, The gaunt stubs of dea 
trees rose trom the black water and stood 
against the luminous sky. From time to tit 
an old beaver would swim toward the da 
leaving moonlighted ripples on the dark 
face of the pond. Suspicious, it would cit 
slowly about, its nose just out * the wat 
Then it would take alarm and dive, slappi 
the water with its broad tail in a far-carryit 
“wack!” which echoed from the surroundi: 
woods. Each time, a series of  splashir 
sounds would come from various parts of t 
pond. The signal of the patriarch had se 


mw younger members of the colony plung 


downward out of sight. Half a dozen tin 


this warning wa peated, — resoundit 





hefore the reco 
noitering be aver Was satisticd, and climbe 


through the still 


oe * the dam within camera rang 
WwW: Ww young animals and birds ga 
experience and learn lessons is one of tl 
most fascinating aspects of summer tri 
afield. Anyone who walks quictly, or 
motionless, beside a woodland brook, or « 
the edge of a glade, or near a tree whi 
holds a bird's nest, will—sooner or later 
see something interesting and dramatic. B 
tween spring and fall, the fun of outdoor « 
ploring is increased greatly because summe: 
time ts schooltime for woodland babies. 
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ALMA MATER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 
‘ 
But I still think he meant to get it done.” 
We started walking back to the corner to 
tch the bus. I said nothing—because what 
uld I say? We were nearly to the bus stop, 
hen Mr. Bontelli came out of the little 
ner drugstore. He bowed to us gravely 
said, “I have been trying to call you on 
phone to say that your bench is ready.” 
1 gave a little shriek of joy, and even 
F grim face relaxed into a slight smile. 
it with him back to his house. He 
s to the little shop in the back yard. 
sat the bench, looking simply super. 
can you couldn't even tell which leg was 
ided, or that it had ever had a lick of 
n paint on it. Fanny and Beans sat on it, 
ming, while I counted the twenty dollars 
to Mr. Bontelli’s still unwashed hand. 
You did a wonderful job, Mr. Bontelli, 
stid. “Thanks a million.” 
He smiled gratefully and that made his 
face more pathetic than ever. He said he 
uld bring the bench over on the fruit 
gon before noon, and he kept his word. 
I don’t mean to sound boastful, but when 
gitts were presented, ours was much the 
idsomest. Everyone said so. It was the 
proudest day of my life. I mean I was repaid 
all the mental anguish it had cost me. 


TEXT morning I was packing my trunk 


+ SN when Fanny came in. My word of honor! 
ud This room looks worse than it did 
st week of school, if such a thing were 
ble. Pictures in the center of the floor, 
son the dresser, hats on the light fixtures 
ks under the bed. You don't seem to 

the slighte st sense of order. 
No hecklers allowed,” I said. Why 

t you lend me a hand ? 

Fanny collapsed into the overstuffed chair 
Ist a litter of lingerie. “No thanks,” she 
1, “Ive just packed my own. [Im in a 
ng mood. Fanny, though my oldest 
1, T must contess is as lazy as a dog. 
And it was a lazy June day, very warm and 


smelling. 
' 


| went to the window and looked out. The 


pus was never more lovely. The elm 
were in full leaf. Their branches made 
shadows on the = grass The pigeons 


tted to and fro on the chapel roof and 
1 their pretty fan tails. In the formal 
n, behind the library, | could see our 
siting under the arbor of Silver Moon 


( e and look at it, Fanny,” I said. 
ou glad we got it 
It does seem to fit that spot all right, 
Fanny. 
campus blurred suddenly before my 


id I had some trouble speaking I'm 
we could give something lovely to t 
Fanny,” | said Something perma 
Aren't you’ After all, tt has given us 
that is lovely and permanent, don't you 
ai 
nny nodded her head. “We complained 
she said, “but we got more than our 
y's worth here. 
| love it next to home,” I said and sniffled 
That's the way it should be,” said Fanny, 
ng me her handkerchief. ‘That's why 


ll it Alma Mater.”’ 








“SAY, ARE YOU AS 
THIRSTY AS | AM?” 









“YES, LET’S TRY THAT COLD 
DRINK, COCA-COLA. 
ms ‘COKE’ THEY 
CALL IT.” 





“I SAY, IT’S A 
THIRST-QUENCHER.” 







ey 


Tu 

















‘ 
Ce “GREATI LEAVES YOU 
S FEELING REFRESHED 
AND TASTES A BIT 
OF All RIGHT. ME 
FOR COKE.” 








“One of the things you read 
about in the news is how 
R. A. F. boys training in this 
country enjoy Coca-Cola. 
Many of them have discov- 
ered its goodness for the 
first time. Like you, they wel- 
come that distinctive taste. 
And the refreshment that 
pleasantly goes into energy 
... refreshment that always 
reminds you that the only 
thing like Coca-Cola is 
Coca-Cola, 
itself.” 
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Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. foothills of White Mts. 


Popular riding camp. Near Keene 18th season. All sports 
All cabins with electricity & toilets. Ages 5-15, $175 season 
Total fee for girls over 16 in Counselor Training Course, 
$100 season. Certificate awarded, qualifies girls to fill in 
creased demand for trained leaders. Booklet. Give age. Mrs. 


NAM . —100 for 60c 
tape in black ink, for camp, 


E. E. Hodgdon (former Girl Scout Capt.) 8! Garfield St., 
Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Tro—7688. N.Y. Tel. Yonkers 3-4825W 
Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on washproof 
school and travel 
ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
791G 6th Ave., New York, NM. Y. 
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per Doz. Ring No. R 525 
4 Sterling Silver $1.50 each. 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
112C Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 
Prices aubject to 10% Beveral Sales Tax 





Let’s Go the 
Indian Way! 


© Go where canoeing is best in a light, 
sturdy Old Town Canoe. Easy to paddle 
and carry. Glides along like a birch- 
bark. Built to last many seasons. 

FREE CATALOG shows canoes for e 

Also sailboats, rowhboats, dinghies. and outboards, 


Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 926 F th 
Old Tous echo, 0 5 Fourth Street, 





~ . 


‘Old Zown Canoes’ 


A Splendid Vacation Awaits! 
GEORGE | Spend Yours Camping—Stay Fit. 

Camping outfits rented for use on the Island« and shores, 

Canoe tent cots ax wrate kitchen utensils ete sn 


two girls 2 weeks. No extras Send for booklet a 
CRAIG-WALKER CO. Bolton Landing-On-Lake George, N.Y. 














BROTHERS 


GuyYMON, OKLAHOMA: I have just read 
Marjorie Ruth Allen's letter and I don't know 
whether I can answer her question or not, but 
I ought to be able to because I have four 
brothers of my own, all older than I am. 

When they were home and used to tease 
me, I thought they were the worst kind of 
pests. But now that one is in New Guinea, 
one in Alaska, one in the Air Corps in the 
United States, and still another in Washing 
ton with the F.B.I., I miss them dreadfully, 
though IT am very proud of them. 

So, you girls who think brothers are just a 
lot of trouble, be 
some day you'll find out how wonderful they 


glad you have them—and 
really are. 
Neetu Dale 
ALICE WISHES SHE HAD SOMI 

FRANKLIN, INDIANA: Why, Marjorie Ruth 
Allen, I envy you! Brothers may not want to 
coéperate always, but I bet at times you have 
a lot of fun with them. 

I have two sisters, but no brothers, so I 
have to be the boy of the family quite often. 
I have to help milk, or chase pigs, when I'd 
rather do my fingernails jobs should 
really go to a boy, but woe is me, there's no 
boy in the family! 

Also, there are no soldiers in my family to 
brag about. Daddy's too old, and Sis isn't 
old enough to join the WAACs. My kingdom 
for a brother! 

I'm nearly fifteen and a 
Nineveh High School. I like 
sports—basketball, softball 
would like to be a dress designer, or teach 
designing. 


These 


freshman in 
most active 


soccer, iC. l 


Alice Flinn 


BETTY DOES, TOO 
Monroe, GEorGIA: I am almost fifteen years 
old. [ attend Monroe High School and am a 
sophomore. 
and piano and history. 

I am writing because of Marjoric 
Allen's letter in the March issue. She 
about how 


My favorite subjects, are English 


Ruth 
talks 
bothersome her brothers are. I 
just want to tell her how much some of us 
girls, who have no brothers, wish we had one 
I admit they do get bother- 
Even though I don’t have one, I know 


or two around! 
some. 
because some of my friends have brothers and 
they often talk about how bothersome they 
are—but of course they don't mean it. I don't 


how to 


KNOW 


make brothers co6éperate and 
behave, but it would be fun to have one 

Oh, well! Maybe it is more fun being a 
one-and-only child, after all. 

Betty Preston 

THEY D MISS HIM 
LA JUNTA, CoLorapo: I sure like THe 
AMERICAN GIRL, but who doesn't? 

I'm writing as sort of an answer to 
Marjorie Ruth Allen's March 
I have a brother who is in the Marines. 


letter in the 
issue. 
When he was at home he used to tease me all 
the time, just like all brothers, but now he’s 
gone I sure miss him. Ill bet if anybody's 
brother went away and stayed away for a long 
time, they'd miss him, too 
like mine did. 

has to bear their brothers while they are lit- 
tle, and when they grow up, they Il be bette 

I'm thankful that 
were invented. 


especially if he 


went away So everybody just 


such things as_ brothers 


Bee Adam n 


BROTHERS GROW UP EVENTUALLY 

Houston, PENNSYLVANIA: I've just finished 
Marjorie Ruth's letter 
brothers, and I most heartily agree with he: 
I'm fourteen and have brothers, all 
younger than I, and there are times when I 
feel like committing 
drastic like that. 
they want to be 


reading concerning 


three 
murder, or something 
They can be so nice when 
unless someone or some- 
thing has bothered them. 

If some of my friends are visiting me, and 
one or all of the boys come in with a “try- 
look on thei 


they'll give a 


and-say-I'm-going-to-be-cheerful 


faces, and I introduce them, 


brief, sullen “Hullo.” or they just won't say 


anything at all. These times are becoming 
rare, however, and for the life of me I can't 
them. Maybe it's 
(I hope ') 


My only advice to you girls with trouble- 


figure out the change in 


because they re growing up. 
some brothers is just to try and hold your 


( 
calm down sometime. 


tempers, They 
Elizabeth Jacob 
Jt ST WAIT AND SEI 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA: I agree with 
everyone who writes in that THE AMERICAN 


magazine ever. And I 
subscribed for four 


is the best girls 


GIRI 
should know, for I've 
years, 

I am fourteen and a sophomore in Wash 


burn Senior High. I've been a Girl Scout for 


favorit 
hobby. Many of the older girls in our troop 
are first class and recently this group started 
to work on Senior Service Scouting. So far 
as I'm concerned, this new field is one of the 
most promising of Scouting’s branches. 

In answer to Marjorie Ruth Allen's lette 
about have 
He’s becoming 


almost four years now, and it's my 


brothers—they grow up! I 


brother just turned sixteen. 
quite a gentleman. He used to tease my siste 
buys me a root. beer 
whenever we walk home together. A lecture 


at school once divided the age groups of boy 


and me, but now he 


into four classes: one to ten years, barbarians; 
ten to fifteen years, savages; fifteen to twenty 
and beyond this age, 
brother) is noticeably 
Marjoric! 


one years, chivalrous; 
Corky (my 


chivalrous, 


modern 

hecoming Cheer up, 
They Il improve, just wait and see! 
Gillam 


Gictehe 





COOPERATION IS THE WATCHWORD 
SPRINGFIELD, Missouri 
reading the letter 
about brothers; 


I have just finished 
from the girl who wrot 
she said they were embarrass 
ing and paid no attention to her when sh 
asked them to be more coéperative. 

I have three brothers—and I think they are | 
nicer than sisters, because they never fuss o1 
lose their tempers like sisters sometimes d 
I am rather a tomboy and my sisters never 
want to play “cowboys and Indians” or “ais 
plane pilot,” like I do. It was rather hard t 
get my brothers to let me play with them, but 
after a while they Ict me. 

Marjorie Ruth Allen, the girl who wrot 
the letter about brothers, asked the questior 
how to make brothers codperate. My answer: 
is to codperate with them. If you mean al 
ways to do what they ask, they will respect 

| w ask. 


vou and do what 


Hope Frink 
IT’S MUTUAI 


EAGLE BEND 


letter in 


MINNESOTA: I am writing this 
Marjorie Ruth Allen 

As I have three, I should 
be an expert on that subject. 


answer to 


concerning brothers. 





The only answer I have found, after living 
‘vith them for fourteen and a half vears, « 
cooperate wit 
them and they will co6perate with you. Whx 
Is drop in, I treat them just like 


brothers to treat mm) 


the matter of cooperation i 
] 


their frien 


want my friends whe 
they drop in. We get along just swell. 
That's enough on the subject of brothe: 


Dor thy & Petes n 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York City 
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BUTTON YOUR COAT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 
‘ 

it was only a step from celluloid to gun- 
cotton from which smokeless powder is made; 
but by using amyl acetate (banana oil to you, 
though it only smells like bananas and is not 
extracted from them) they obtained a product 
that would not blaze up, but only soften and 
lisintegrate when the heat grew too intense. 
[his led to rayon, and beyond, 

Like all fabrics made from plastics, rayon 

s produced by forcing the chemically pre- 
pulp through what are called spin- 
These are thimble-like gadgets in 
, there are innumerable holes, two hun- 
to five hundred to the inch. Tne fila 
nts from these holes lose their liquid 
racter as they reach the air, and groups of 
em are spun to form a thread or yarn. This 
pplies equally to rayon, nylon, and aralac, 
ough they come from quite different ma 
rials. Nylon is from coal, air, and water, 
roduced by chemical juggling known only 
the du Pont Company. Aralac is from 
kim milk, and is simple enough to make if 
you can get the milk. 

The textile made of milk differs from 

ise of cotton and chemicals, in that it is 
wore like wool than silk. The fibres are 
mixed with rabbit fur in making felt hats. 
It has one decided advantage over wool 
oths won't go near it. From the same 
source, the casein base, comes a substance 
called ameroid and this is used in making a 
cry large percentage of the nation’s buttons, 
which is the reason for the title of this article. 
When you slip a button through a button- 
hole, it is a glass of milk you have between 
your fingers. One of the prized qualities of 
his material is that it colors beautifully in 

fr pastels as well as the brighter tints. 

The variety of fabrics that can be evolved 
rom these synthetic fibres is astonishing, and 
vould be still greater if the war had not 
rought all commercial production ,to a halt. 
What is going on in the laboratories behind 
cked doors, in preparation for the great 

when the war ends, nobody who knows is 
going to tell. But before the curtain was 

rawn, the Tennessee-Eastman Corporation, a 
thriving daughter of the Kodak, had created 
vorsted-like cloths and tweedy ones, by mix 
g their rayon with other threads. They have 
» monopoly on this idea, and the extent of 

development of plastic fabrics for clothing 
lepends entirely upon the ingenuity of de- 
igners. 

The thing that has to be overcome is not 

superiority of silk, but the tradition of 
lk. For hundreds of years, silk has meant 
xury, fineness, an aristocracy—or perhaps 
t a touch of snobbery—in garments. Even 








tubrics just as good in every respect must 


ercome the fact that when you want to say 
thing is soft to the touch, you say it is 
ky. Imagine saying it is nylonic or rayon- 
re | 
It is not in hosiery and dresses that plastics 
going to make the sreatest changes in 
ryday life, however. It is the home itself 
they are renovating from attic to cellar. 
first thing you will notice, as you ap- 
ich the plastic home of the future, is that 
dow screens are not ugly, dull blotches, 
t are in sparkling bright colors. Jerked off 
» market when the war began was a Fire- 
ne product made of a material called 
lon, a window screen which will not rust, 








. +» that’s the way you will look if 

you use o MINER'S make-up base. LIQUID, 
CAKE or CREAM ... choose the type you 
prefer. MINER'S mokes all three. 

Any one of them will keep your complexion 
fascinatingly smooth, captivatingly flawless 
and glamorously fresh — all day long. 

Try your favorite today ...in one of six 
skin-glorilying shades — 10¢ to $1.00. 


MINERS 


Masters of Make-Up Since 1864 






MINER'S 
Liquid MAKE-UP 


MINER'S Foundation 
CREAM with LANOLIN 


MINER’S Patti-Pac 
CAKE MAKE-UP 









Bus-riding or walking 

—to picnic or market, to the 
heach or to camp. And toting your 
own stuff, too. Get yourself this 
handy and neat Carry-all to lug it 
all. Its sturdy and has an inside 
flap to cover the top when it’s 
crammed full. Made of ereen 
duck. 18” high. with strongly at- 
tached handles. 


13-135—$81.25 


GIRL SCOUTS —National Equipment Service 
Retail Shop 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 
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‘irt and dust can be rinsed with 
bose, and which is as strong as 


from which 
the garden 
copper. 

From the same material, Firestone has 
turned out fabrics for upholstery and window 
draperies. You won't need any slipcovers for 
these chairs and settees, for if the worst 
should happen and you were to spill a whole 
bottle of ink on a chair covered with velon 
tapestry, you would just wash it off with 
plain water, and there wouldn't be the slight- 
est stain. The same is true of the draperies 

Other pieces of furniture will be so light 
they will seem almost to float. Chairs hav« 
been exhibited of lumarith, a Celanese-Cellu- 
loid plastic, and of tenite from Tennessee- 
Eastman, as well as other similar materials 
which would relieve the gloom of the drab- 
best living room, or add sparkle to the sun 
shine of a porch. Only exArhited so far 
they are for that plastic home of the future. 

Kitchens will be happier places in the days 
ahead. I have been told that there are such 
things as kitchen drawers that do not either 
wobble or stick, though I have never seen 
any. But the plastic kitchen will have drawers 
that slide in and out, smoothly and _ silently 
They will be made of plywood. 

Sheets of specially treated wood fibre are 
pressed together with a plastic binder and 
form building material that is like steel for 
strength, that will not warp or shrink, and is 
fireproof as well. Kitchen cabinets will be 
as solid as the house itself 
some. Termites break their teeth on plywood 
Pipes will be of plastic (unless they are for 
carrying hot water) for they will not = rust 
collect sediment, nor 


solider than 


burst when the water 


freezes. There is enough elasticity in_ the 
plastics of which pipes are 
for the expansion of water when it turns to 
ice. The walls will be coated with a plastic 
paint-like film in any color you want, and no 
matter what you may splash upon them, a 
damp cloth will remove it. Floors will be of 
plastic tiles, equally easy to keep clean and 
never cold to the feet 
upon these same principles will 
nor will windows rattle 


made to allow 


Doors constructed 


never stick 


S you go up the back stairs, which 1 

ordinarily not too well lighted, you are 
in danger of stumbling—but that will be 
quite different if you have, tacked to the 
riser of each step, a little row of lucite re 
flectors. This lucite 1s a remarkable material 
a product evolved by the du Pont laboratories 
Other companies have similar substances such 
as vinylite from the Carbide and Chemical 
Corporation and lumarith from Celanese. All 
these names are strange to day to persons out 
side the immediate contacts of the plastics 
industry, but tomorrow they will be as fa 
miliar as slate, tile, brick, cement, and so on 
The plastics are two jumps ahead of the 
dictionary. 

They are ahead of the schools and colleges 
too. The plastics 
came just at a time when education was hur 


great upward surge of 


rying to catch up with the airplane. There 
was no room in college courses for this new 
chemistry, so a group of technicians founded 
the Plastics Industries Technical Institute in 
Los Angeles, which has branches in New 
York and Los Angeles and holds 
courses in all the larger cities, to provide edu 
cation for those who want to make plastics 
their careers. Just as this article was being 
written, the New York Board of Education 
I urse in plastics would be 


study 


announced that a c 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


included in the 
riculum. 

But to return to the amazing properties of 
lucite and its fellows. In the first place it is 
perfectly transparent and is used for watch 
crystals” and small lenses. It can be molded 
into the most delicate shapes, and still retain 
strength and durability. Lucite will 
a beam of light around a curve, so it 


1943-44 high school cur- 


great 
carry 
makes a fine tongue depressor—one of those 
things the doctor uses to hold down yout 
tongue while he watches what happens when 
you say, “Ah!” It ts also produced in big. 
thick sheets for the other 
windows of bombers, and that is where most 
of it is going at present. 


NOSCPICces and 


NOTHER charming feature of that plastic 
home will be Venetian blinds of plastic 
in any color you like. The month Amer- 
forced into the war, the largest 
manufacturer of blinds in this 
country was about to make an announcement 


Ca Was 
Venetian 
of this plastic innovation. They had a pre- 
liminary supply in a variety of colors, but the 
Government ordered all plastics made avail 
able for war uses, and the announcement was 
delayed until the Japanese and Nazis could 
be attended to properly. It would have been 
bad business to sell the few thousand sets 
and have no more to satisfy the demand, so 
plastic locked up in a dark 
But if you have ever had 
to clean a Venetian blind, you will realize 
what 


Venetians are 


closet for a while 


n advantage it will be when all you 
have to do is to wipe them off with that same 
moist cloth you used on the kitchen walls 
In the purely feminine department of the 
household the plastics will be just as prom 
inent. One of the most beautiful things | 
ever saw outside a flower garden 1s a cluster 
of blossoms made from the Celanese lumarith 
Their petals have a soft peach or sunset tint 
as dithcult to capture as to define exactly. and 
almost like 
light is shifted material a 
pleated lamp looks like a 
happy hunting ground for dust, but there 1s 
always the same answer with practically all 
and off goes the dirt. 
A toilet set that has all 
the rich iridescence of mother-of-pearl, and a 
fragile necklace and pin that might have been 
carved from ivory are also from this plastic, 


they change an opal when the 


From the same 


globe and hase 


plastics—one wipe 


leaving no streaks 


lumarith, which lends itself so happily to the 
more delicate decorative arts 

If you are knitting something for a soldier 
it would be a gadget 
called “Yarnest,’ devised to hold a ball of 
yarn in a nest of strips of plastacele from du 
Pont. to keep the ball from the kitten and 
other entanglements—but it was on_ the 


Hello,” and 


convenient to have 


market just long enough to say 
Good by 

There is something, too, for the person 
who is allergic to feathers. Sufferers from 
ragweed pollen are unhappy only in August 
and September, but there are some who sneeze 
any time of year, the minute their heads touch 


Relief has arrived. A pil 
| 


low case has been made from a cloth coated 


a feather pillow 


with vinylite and it will protect the most 
sensitive nostrils from feather dust 

This vinylite ts another plastic that 1s likely 
to bob up almost anywhere. One of its valu 
able qualities came to the front with the rub 


ber shortage. It is being used extensively for 


waterproohng Army raincoats and for tnsulat- 
ing wires, and a great many purposes that are 
military but concerning which it 1s 


strictly 
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not good form to ask questions just now. 

Even the field of sports has been invaded 
by plastics. Until recently all skis were made 
from a single piece of wood. Then it oc 
curred to a manufacturer to make them of 
laminated wood, or plywood. Now they make 
skis of eleven layers of wood, bonded into a 
single strip with bakelite, the material that 
Dr. Baekland evolved when he was hunting 
for a substitute for shellac in his laboratory 
in Yonkers. The result is a ski of great 
strength and also of lighter weight, for the 
inner layers are of a lighter wood than the 
outer ones, which makes the ski less of 
burden when being carried, and easier to con 
trol when being worn. 

There is nothing a tennis player is morc 
particular about than the strings of his racket 
He wants them perfectly even, and he carrie 
the racket in a canvas bag to keep all moisture 
away from it, because strings made of animal 
substances deteriorate very rapidly from wate 
Even when there is a high degree of humidity 
in the air, the their tension 
Plastics step in. Many of the finest players 
are now using rackets strung with nylon— 
the same material as in your sheer hosiery, 
but manufactured so as to produce a heavy 
string. Water has almost no effect upon 
nylon, and none at all so far as its service in 
a tennis racket is concerned. Nor does it get 
dry and brittle, so that it is not necessary to 
soften the strings. It will wear out eventual 
ly, but until it does, it gives no trouble. 


strings lose 


YLON bobs up again in fishing tackle 
Snells and leaders made of it are less 
likely to be seen by the trout thar 
the opaque equipment formerly used, and are 
said to be as strong in all varieties, and much 


wary 


stronger in some. Contrasts in plastics occur 
constantly. In Detroit an 
where, in a sewage disposal plant, there wa 
roughest, toughest brush that 
man could invent, so that brush was made of 


occasion arose 


need for the 


the same stuff as your filmiest hosiery, though 
in strands thousands of times coarser. 

If thts war goes on much longer, you may 
he walking around in plastic shoes. Vinylite 
has already been used to make them last 
An embossed sheeting is made from 
this tough and flexible material with which 
to cover the toes and heels of boys’ footwear 
to prevent scuffing. Several concerns are 
making heels of women’s shoes of plastics 


longer 


not only because of their wearing qualities, 
but because they will take any color and hold 
it against all attacks of weather and abrasions 

There was a jingle at a New York World's 
Fair exhibit which ran 

“The time has come,” the chemist said, 

To talk of many things 

Of poker chips, umbrella tips, 

Of combs and teething rings, 

Of minnow traps and bottle caps, 

Of toys and button-hooks, 

Of banjo picks and magic tricks, 

Of clasps on pocketbooks, 

Of blotter tops, electric clocks— 

‘The number is fantastic 

And all these things the chemist brings 

Into the world with plastic.” 

Your toothbrush bristles are probably of 
plastic, as well as the handle. If you play th 
clarinet, or saxophone, you are probably has 
ing trouble getting reeds, as the best ones 
have always come fiom France, so du Pont 
is making reeds of lucite—and though th 
tone they produce is not the equal of fibr 

| If yo 


reeds, it ts better than no tone at all. 
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are a stenographer and make mimeograph 
stencils, lucite has invented a transparent 
oller for your typewriter, with a light bulb 
inside so you can read what you have written 
1 the stencil. 
Those bridge cards which you can use for 
nths and months without the least sign of 
ir, and which you can wash if they get a 
ttle soiled, are a secret of the Celanese 
arith laboratories. False teeth made from 
lic plastics are white and indestructible, 
should be cheaper than those made from 
porcelains as the substance is much more 
handled in molding. Again, from 
ith has been made a lunch box that is 
ially useful for workers in defense plants 
¢ the guards must inspect every parcel 
goes through the gates, in or out. This 
is transparent; what you put in it you 
p in cellophane, and your food is not only 
pt in better condition than in any comman 
1 of container, but you don't necd to take 
rything out to convince the guard that you 
n't carrying bombs. Kitchen knives, table 
ves, cake servers, salad sets are all to be 
! in lumarith, bakelite, and lucite in a 
riety of colors, or crystal clear. 
But perhaps nothing is going to make a 
greater difference in the plastic home of to- 
irrow than the treatment of wood in panel- 
g, tables, balusters, door sills 
vood is used. One company which has made 


wherever 


great advances in this respect is the Formica 


Insulation Company. A thin veneer of bake- 
| plastic is placed over plywood, bringing 
t the fine grain of the wood and protecting 
gainst any scars. You can even let a burn- 
g cigarette lie on this veneer and it will not 
leave even so much as a stain. For modern- 
effects, colored inlays can be pressed into 
Formica when it is being made, and they 
will endure as long as the plastic itself. 


The miracle of these plastics lies in the fact 
they are made of common materials of 
ich there can hardly be any shortage for 

generations to come, if ever. The main in- 

gredients are cotton fibre, coal, wood, pe- 
leum, water, and air, with milk standing 


by itself as a separate classification. In the 
chemical magic that is employed, however 
| important substances are used also 


Camphor is still employed in making cellu- 
| as it was when Hyatt worked out his 
wula. Walnut shells, formerly just a nut 
ce, are now ground up as fine as flour, to 
with molded plastics to get a hard 
luct that will take a high polish. Corn 
oat and rice hulls, and other refuse that 
to be burned to get it out of the wary, 
w is valuable in various processes, each for 
pecial purpose. Pork packers once boasted 
they made use of every part of the hog 
the squeal ; plastics producers with equal 
can say that they have found a use for 
ything that grows except poison ivy. 
Only a few of the things I have men- 


{1 can be found in any of the stores to- 


but there will be quantities of them as 
n as the war is over. The plastics pro 
rs have developed a tremendous output, 


t won't take them long to change from 
to peace operations. They speak already 
itomobile frames molded of plastics strong 
teel, lighter than wood, -and in any color 
the rainbow you desire. 
he things they have done in the past— 
ire doing to-day—have a flavor of sorcery. 
en these plastics engineers make predic- 
that sound fantastic, don't laugh. It 
probably turn out just as they say. 
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GOOD TASTE IN VEGETABLES 


Weidler, and the other young movie stars 
prefer many of their vegetables cooked until 
just tender, and then seasoned to taste and 
served with butter; so first we will tell you 
how to prepare and cook some common vege- 
tables in this simple way. Margarine may be 
substituted for buttey in any of these recipes. 


ARTICHOKES 


Wash the artichokes in cold water, trim off 
the stems, and remove any torn or discolored 
Simmer gently in lightly salted, 
boiling water for 20 to 40 minutes, or until 
the center part is tender enough to be easily 
pierced with a fork 
artichoke to 
saucers of melted butte: 

At the table, pull off one leaf at a time 
dip the tender end of the leaf into melted 
butter, and eat it. When 
been pulled off, and the ends eaten, remove 
and discard the prickly “choke 


eat the choice bottom dipped in melted butter 


outer leaves 


Drain, and serve one 


each person, with individual 


all the leaves have 


center, and 


ASPARAGUS 

Wash the asparagus thoroughly, being sure 
to remove all particles of sand. The 
should be fresh and firm, not limp or wrin 
kled. Trim off the 


woody and tough 


stalks 


lower ends, which are 


If you have an asparagus steamer, stand 
the stalks on the heavy ends in a small 
amount of lightly salted boiling water. If 
you prefer, you may cut, or break, the as 
paragus into short pieces and cook with a 


small amount of water and a light sprinkling 
of salt, from 15 to 
Pour off and save any extra liquid, and serve 
with butter 


1) minutes, or until tender 


LIMA BEANS 


Select young. full pods. Cook from 30 to 


10 minutes in salted water tf you buy young 
limas, but if they are large and starchy you 
should allow at least 5O to 55 minutes. When 
tender, serve with butter, or with the re 
maining liquid, slightly thickened. To thicken 
cook 1 tablespoonful of butter with 1. tea 
spoonful of flour, add bean liquid, boil up 
well, and pour over the cooked beans 

If beans are not to be cooked immediately 
it is a good idea to shell them and store them 


ina tight glass jar in the refrigerator 


STRING BEANS 


Wash the 
trom sides. Cut or break into short pieces, o1 


beans, remove tips and strings 


cut into lengthwise strips. Very young and 
tender string beans may be cooked whole 
Fresh string beans will snap cleanly when 


broken; old or stale 
and limp. 


Cook in a small amount of water with a 


ones will be wrinkled 


beans will be 


Older beans will 


sprinkling of salt. Young 
tender in about 40 minutes 


take 45 to 55 minutes 


BEETS 
Wash beets 
of tops and the root on the beets to prevent 
“bleeding,” and boil in their jackets 
beets will be tender in 42 to 1 hour, while 
old beets may take 2 to 4 hours and may also 
he “woody” in texture. Tiny beets are at- 
tractive when skinned and served whole with 
melted butter. Larger beets may be skinned, 


Cut off tops, leaving one inch 


Young 


cut into slices or cubes, and reheated in a 


pan with a little salt and a lump of butter. 

If you buy fresh young beets, the tops may 
be washed and cooked like spinach. You 
will have to cook them longer than spinach, 
however, from 20 to 30 minutes. They are 
delicious when served with melted butter and 
garnished with slices of hard-boiled egg. Beet 
tops are one of Judy Garlands 
greens 


tuvorite 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS 

Brussels sprouts, which look like miniature 
cabbages, are a favorite with Virginia Weid- 
brothers and 
compact heads, and be sure they 
wormy. Remove any dis 
wilted outer leaves, wash, and let 
stand in cold, salted water 10 
Cook the sprouts in boiling, salted 


ler and het sisters. Pick out 
light green 
are not wilted ot 
colored iT 
minutes oO! 
more 
water for 15 to 20 minutes, or until tender. 
Lift the cooked 
scason, and serve with melted butter. 

Or you might use Virginia Weidler’s trick 


sprouts into a hot dish 


of sprinkling sprouts with browned, buttered 


crumbs 


BROCCOLI 


Remove wilted leaves, wash, and let stand 
salted water for 10 to 20 minutes 
The best broccoli has a thick stalk and com 
flower-heads. If the 


opening and turning yellow, the 


in cold 


pact, green buds are 


broccoli Is 
getting too old to use. 

Cut off the tender flower-heads. Peel th 
stalks, and dice or split thei 
centers. Add these to the 
and cook in a small amount of boiling, salted 


tough lower 
tender flowerets 
water for 15 to 25 minutes, or until tende: 
Do not cook so long that the 
color is gone, or the broccoli will not be so 


tresh, green 


delicately flavored. Pour off any remaining 


liquid, add butter, salt to taste, and serve 
immediately. 
If you have broccoli often while it is in 
season, you may want to serve it with Hol 
landaise Here is a recipe for 


Hollandaise that Deanna Durbin is fond of 


sauce MOCK 


DEANNA’S EASY MOCK HOLLANDAISE 
SAUCI 

egg yolks (or 1 

whole egg) 


5 tablespoons butter 


2 tablespoons flour 


1 cup boiling water 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice 
4 teaspoon salt 

Melt the butter in a small saucepan, blend 


in the flour, and immediately add the boiling 
water while stirring constantly. Cook over a 
low heat for five minutes. Remove from the 
heat and stir in the beaten egg, to which the 
idded. Pout 


heads, or serve in a SCPai adic 


lemon juice and salt have been 


over broccoli 


pitcher (This its also delicous with as 
paragus. ) 
CABBAGE 

The young cabbages with green outer 
leaves are rich in) vitamins and delicious 


when not overcooked. Chop, or cut in 
wedges, cook in a very little saleed water for 
10 to 15 minutes, and serve with butter, or a 
cream sauce. Cooked this way, until it ts just 
tender, cabbage has a pale green color and a 
delicate flavor. Do not add baking soda to 
any vegetable, as the soda will destroy the 


vitamins. 
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CAULIFLOWER 

A fresh young cauliflower should have a 
firm, white with crisp green 
French cooks prefer the ones which have the 
heads set close on a short stem. Remove the 
outer leaves and the stalks, and let the head 
stand awhile in cold, salted water. The stalks 
may be scrubbed, sliced thinly, and cooked 
separately for 20 minutes, or until tende: 

If cauliflower is to be served whole, was! 
thoroughly, and cook in a small amount ot 
salted, boiling water until tender—about 2( 
minutes. (Or you may first separate the 
cauliflower into flowerlets, and cook onl; 
about 15 minutes.) Lift cooked cauliflowe 
into a hot serving dish and pour melted but 
ter over it, or serve it aw eratin ina whit 
grated over the top and 


head leaves 


sauce with cheese 
browned in the oven 


Or, for a change, you may like cauliflowe 


as Gloria Jean does—with cheese sauce 
poured over it instead of butter 
GLORIA JEAN'S CHEFSE SAUCE 


tablespoons butter 


2 l4 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons flour 
1 


1, cup grated yellow 


chee “ 


blend in flout 


then gradually stir in hot milk, stirring con 


, 
cup hot milk 


Melt butter in a saucepan 


stantly until smooth. Let cook several min 


utes over a low fire, then add salt and chees 
and keep stirring until cheese has melted int 
the sauce. Pour over the cooked cauliflowe 
You may use chis recipe to make 


sauce for cabbage, by 


creal 
using rich top milk and 


leaving out the cheese 
CELERY 
Although the hearts of celery are mo 


popular for cating, it is the green outer stalk 
vitamins and food value 
They are also delicious when cooked 

Wash celery well, trim off the leaves, and 
fibers from the outside stalks. Cut 
cook in a 


that contain more 


scrape th< 


into short sections and small 


quantity of salted, boiling water tor 15 to 20 
until tender. 


served with melted butter, of 


minutes, ofr Celery is good 
with a crean 


sauce, or a cheese sauce 


KOHLRABI 

Kohlrabi is a turnip-like root 
that is not so well known as it should be. It 
is a favorite with Deanna Durbin and Judy 
Garland, and I venture 
will be one ot your favorite 


vegetable 


to prophesy that 
vegetables, to 
when you try it 

Wash and pare the 
into small cubes. Drop into a small amount 
of salted, boiling water, and cook 1 hou 
or until Drain or boil off 
liquid, add butter, and serve. A cheese 


kohlrab 


kohlrabtes, and cut 


tender. exces 


cream sauce would be good on the 


instead of butter 


SPINACH 


Spinach, beet tops, kale, mustard, and ot! 


greens are all rich in Vitamin A, and no 
be cooked in the same way 
Carefully pick over the spinach, disc 


the wilted leaves, and trim off the ends of t 
Wash in. several 
sand and grit. If the spinach ts young « 
tender, it can be cooked in the 
to the Start the 

(Continued on page 42) 


stems waters to remove 


wate! 


clings leaves cooking at 
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moderate heat, cover the kettle at first, turn 
the spinach now and then until thoroughly 
wilted, then remove the cover and stir fre- 
quently. Cook about 10 minutes, or until 
just tender, chop with two knives, and lift 
into a hot serving dish. Season with salt and 
butter, and serve immediately. 

Older spinach, with tougher leaves, may 
be cooked in a very 
water for 15 to 20 minutes, 
chopped, and buttered. 

To vary the flavor, brown a little minced 
onion in the butter before adding it to the 
spinach, or season with vinegar and bits of 
broken, crisp bacon. Spinach may be gat- 
nished with lemon wedges, or slices of hard 
boiled egg 


small amount of salted 
then drained, 


SWISS CHARD 


Pick out fresh 
from. the 


green chard. Strip the 
stalks, and cut the stalks 
Cook for about 20 
minutes in a little boiling salted water. Add 
stalks and cook about 10 
Drain 
or boil off excess liquid, season, and serve 
with butter. Weidler likes 


wedges served with her Swiss chard 


leaves 


into pieces an inch long. 


the leaves to the 
minutes longer, or until all are tender. 


Virginia lemon 


SUMMER SQUASH 

Deanna Durbin is fond of baby 
squashes, so attractive when they are only an 
inch or two across, with their little scalloped 
edges. To fix them whole, cut off the top 
and bottom. tips them gently in 
salted water for 15 to 30 minutes until tender 
melted butter. If they are 
slightly larger, yet still have tender skins, 
they may be sliced before cooking. The zuc- 
chini (Italian squash) and the little yellow 
crookneck squash may be sliced and cooked 


suUMmMINCE 


simmet 


and serve with 


the same way. 

Left-over green summer squashes, or zuc 
chini, are good combined with left-over but 
tered corn and a little cream or rich milk, in 
a succotash type of combination. The yellow 
crooknecks left over from a meal will be good 
combined with baby limas for the next meal 

Larger summer squashes should be peeled 
to remove the skin before cooking. 
They may be cut into pieces and cooked like 
baby squashes, or they may be thinly sliced, 
dipped in egg and bread crumbs (or flour) 
and fried in butter, bacon fat, or other 
shortening 


tough 


WINTER SQUASH 

The yellow-meated 
as the Hubbard squash, are delicious either 
mashed or baked. 

Scrub squash well, split, and scrape out 
seeds and stringy part of the inside. Cut into 
uniform sections, two or three inches square, 
and cut off peel if desired. (It is easier to 


winter squashes, such 


remove the peel after the squares have been 
cooked.) Parboil for 30 to 45 
until tender, in a small amount of boiling, 
salted with butter, or mashed 
with butter and a few tablespoons of cream 
or top milk 

Another delicious way, favored by Shirley 
Temple, is to lay the parboiled squares in a 
buttered baking dish, and sprinkle them with 
white or brown sugar and melted butter. Bake 


minutes, oF 


water. Serve 


moderate oven for 15 to 30 minutes. 


in a 
Smaller varieties of winter squashes, such 
as Cream Squash and Acorn, or Table Queen, 
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GOOD TASTE IN VEGETABLES 


may be scrubbed and baked whole for about 
(400° F.). When 
tender, remove from oven, split lengthwise, 
and scoop out seeds. Sprinkle with salt and 
melted butter, and put back in oven for 5 
minutes. If you prefer, you may salt the 
squash halves, lay strips of bacon across the 
top, and put back in the oven to bake until 
bacon is crisp. 


an hour in a hot oven 


Serve half a squash to each 


person. The yellow meat is to be scooped 
out of the shells; the skin is not eaten. 
TURNIPS 

If you select fine-grained turnips with 


fresh green tops, and cook them gently and 


not too long, their flavor will be mild. Peel 
the turnips, cut into thin small 
cubes, and cook in a small amount of salted 
water over a low fire. As soon as the turnips 
are tender (15 to 25 minutes), drain off o1 
boil off any excess liquid, add butter, and let 


slices ot 


stand in a covered pan or dish until butter is 
absorbed. 

For mashed turnips, press through a colan 
add butter 
and a few tablespoons of cream or top milk, 


You may sprinkle 


der or whip with a potato masher, 


and serve in a hot dish. 
with paprika for color. 

Gloria Jean is fond of diced turnips served 
with a cream or cheese sauce. (You'll find 
her sauce recipe under Cauliflower.) 

Deanna Durbin likes to have several carrots 
cooked with the turnips 
tender, mash as you plain 


diced and diced 
When 


turnips, adding butter and cream. 


would 


RUTABAGAS 

Rutabagas are a large, yellow root vegeta 
ble, rich in Vitamin A. They may be cooked 
the same way as turnips 


HIS 
vegetables, but 


often in our 


takes care of some of the common 
potatoes appear so 


perhaps they deserve a 


since 


menus 


little extra space. Baked or boiled potatoes 
are good, but most of us like a little more 
varicty. 

With chops or a_ steak, Judy Garland 
thinks there is nothing tastier than golden 
brown French fried potatoes, with crisp 
coats over warm, mealy insides. To make 
perfect French fried potatoes you should. 
choose a good grade of fat that will not 


smoke at frying temperature, a frying kettle 
basket, and 
thermometer so you will be sure that the hot 
fat stays at just the right temperature. If the 
fat is not kept hot enough, the potatoes will 
be soaked with grease and will be indigesti 
ble; but if it’s too hot, the potatoes will be 


raw inside and scorched on the outside 


with a fitted wire use a frying 


FRENCH 


potatoes, and cut 


FRIED POTATOES 
lengthwise into 
(Or cut them in 


JUDY'S 
Pare 
strips almost 15 inch thick 
attractive criss-cross circles wath a lattice cut- 
ter.) 
crisp, then remove and pat dry with a clean 
linen towel, or absorbent paper toweling. 
Heat plenty of fat in a deep kettle to 375 
F. (That is hot enough to brown a cube of 
bread in exactly 1 minute.) 
potatoes at a time 
the bottom of the basket without crowding. 
When golden brown, lift frying basket 
from kettle, let excess fat drain off, then turn 
out the potatoes to drain on absorbent paper 


Soak in ice water for five minutes to 


Fry a cupful of 
or just enough to cover 
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Sprinkle with salt, keep in warm oven until 
all potatoes have been fried, and serve, while 
hot and crisp, on a hot dish or platter. 


Ann Shirley is especially fond of tiny, new 
potatoes cooked with new peas. Here's her 
recipe 

NEW PEAS WITH NEW POTATOES 

Scrape the skins from tiny new potatoes 
and let them stand in cold water while you 
are shelling the peas. Cook peas and px 
tatoes together in a small amount of salte 
water, When tender, pour ove 
them a white Here is th 
recipe for it. 


covered. 


medium sauce. 


2 tablespoons melted butter, rubbed with 
2 tablespoons flour : 

1 cup hot milk, stirred in slowly 

4, teaspoon salt 


Let potatoes and peas simmer im the whit 
sauce for five minutes, then serve in a hot 


dish. 


Jackie Cooper puts in his bid for Pigs-ir 
Taters, and you can't blame him. Try this 
easy recipe on your family soon 


PIGS-IN-TATERS 

Wash and bake potatoes in the usual wa 
(425-F. for 40 to 60 minutes.) When done 
cut a slice of skin from the top of each, scoop 
out the pulp into a hot bowl, mash with 
little hot milk or cream, butter, and salt. Re 
fill the potato shells, and press a precooked 
sausage, or short frankfurter, into the top of 
Return to a moderate oven (350°F.) 
for 10 minutes, or until brown. (The frank 
furters may be pre-cooked by simmering 10 
minutes in a little water, and the sausages by 
frying until brown over a low fire.) 


each. 


Bonita Granville likes creamy 
potatoes—it 1s her favorite way of fixing left 
over boiled potatoes, 


Lyonnais 


BONITA’S LYONNAISE POTATOES 

Cut up raw potatoes in small cubes, and 
add a minced onion for every three or four 
potatoes. Cook covered, in a small amount 
of salted When tender, remove lid 
and boil off any liquid remaining, being care 
ful not to let potatoes scorch. Add butte 
and cream or top milk enough to make the 
potatoes creamy but not soupy 

If left-over boiled potatoes are used, sim 
mér the onion first in a little butter, add the 
cream and cubed potatoes, and 
minutes. Garnish with chopped parsley, 01 


sprinkle with paprika for color. 


water 


simmer five 


The last recipe is one of Deanna Durbin s 


favorites—it can he made from left-over px 


tatoes, too, 


DEANNA DURBIN’S POTATO PUFFERS 
(if cold 


1 cup seasoned mashed potatoes 
warm in top of double boiler) 

1 egg, well beaten 

1 cup flour, sifted with 

14, teaspoon salt, and 


2 teaspoons baking powder 


Mix all ingredients, until they are like sott 
pie dough. Make into tiny balls, and fry 
deep fat (375-F.) until golden brown, Dra: 


on absorbent paper and serve immediately 























DID YOU KNOW THAT MARIE ANTOINETTE 
ALMOST CAME TO AMERICA? DON’T 
MISS READING ABOUT THIS RO- 
MANTIC HISTORICAL 
INCIDENT 


in the JULY ISSUE! 


“Lady in Waiting.” by Jane Darrow, tells how 
the French queen came very close to finding refuge 
in America during the French Revolution. The story 
is told from the point-of-view of a Maine girl whose 
father, a sea-captain, was to have brought the queen 
icross the ocean to picturesque Wiscasset, but final- 
ly had to set sail without her, his ship loaded with 
the luxury-loving Marie Antoinette’s belongings. 


Alte COMANG iw fuly 


Paderewski, Pianist and Patriot, by Antoni 
Gronowicz, an outstanding article about the great 
Polish musician and statesman who _ enthralled 
American audiences with his playing ... Lofty’s 
Ineident, by Edith Ballinger Price, in which the 
unquenchable Lofty scares a small summer com- 
munity half to death in a burst of enthusiasm over 
his new Air Raid Warden duties... Salads for 
Stars, by Helen Grigsby Doss, with lots of recipes 
for refreshing salads for hot weather days—each one 
a favorite of one of the younger movie stars... It 
All Comes Out in the Wash, by Helen Hatcher, 
with beauty tips on keeping clean and cool in sum- 
mer, not only where modern plumbing is available, 
but also where a bucket of water may be the only 
tub. Farm Aides and Victory gardeners, please note! 





THE FAMOUS HANDS OF PADEREWSKI, ABOUT WHOM YOU 


WILL READ IN “PADEREWSKI, PIANIST AND PATRIOT” 








THE PROUD QUEEN, MARIE ANTOINETTE, AS SHE 
APPEARED IN THE DREAMS OF A YOUNG NEW ENG- 
LAND GIRL WAITING TO WELCOME HER TO AMERICA 


WHO'S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 
Edith Ballinger Price, author of “Bushy Beats the Band.” 
is a writer with eighteen books for young people to her credit, 
as well as stories. Miss Price has long been interested in 
Girl Scouting and was instrumental in starting the Brownie 
program in the United States. She was chairman of the 
National Brownie Committee and wrote the first) American 
handbook for Brownie leaders. When asked what her hobby 
is, she says she is too busy, writing and gardening, to 
have any! Leslie Turner, illustrator of “Bushy Beats the 
Jand.” was born on Christmas day in Cisco, Texas. His il- 
lustrations have appeared in many magazines, and he draws 
the daily strip, “Wash Tubbs” which runs in four hundred 
newspapers. Mr. Turner has been a sheep rancher in Colora 
do, where he lived in a two-story stone house he built: him 
self. At present he lives in Orlando, Florida, where he makes 
his illustrations for Tue American Girt. Randolph Bartlett, 
author of “Button Your Coat with a Glass of Milk.” was born 
in Glencoe, Canada, and became an American citizen in 1910, 
He has been a newspaper man in both countries, and is now 
on the staff of the Vew rork Sun. Mr. Bartlett entered the 
movie business in 1917, and worked with Paramount and 
other movie companies, His hobby is cooking, and he’s 
proud of having been in every State in the Union. Pelagie 
Doane, who illustrates the “Lucy Ellen” stories ("Alms 
Mater” in this issue), is the daughter of Warren F. Doane, a 
descendant of the eight famous Doane brothers, seven of 
whom were hanged, she says. for horse stealing! Tt all hap 
pened during the Revolution, so the family has had plenty of 
time to settle down, Miss Doane, in private life Vis. Warren 
Hoffner, has been interested in art since high school days and 
has illustrated many books for boys and girls. She started as 
i free lance artist, working for a greeting card house. Helen 
Grigsby Doss, author of “Good Taste in Vegetables,” was 
born in Sanderstead, Surrey, England, of American parents, 
and came to America too young to remember it. She now 
lives in Santa Ana, California, where her hobby is studying 
most anything in the nature field. She loves dogs, camping, 
symphonies, zoos, and likes to make plans of all sorts, Feodor 
Rojankorvsky, the cover artist for this month, has a special 
feeling for animals. He paints all sorts, and has a technique 
which makes you want to stroke them. Vr. Rojankovsky is 
the creator of “The Tall Book of Mother Goose.” published 


recently. He was born in Russia in 1891, 
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ALL minor wounds should re- 
ceive first aid treatment. 
- Mercurochrome has many ad- 
vantages for this purpose. 

The 2% solution is antisep- 
tic, non-irritating, non-toxic in 
wounds. 


Solutions keep indefinitely. 


The color indicates the extent 
of application. 

Injuries are more promptly re- 
ported because treatment is not 
painful. 

Apply Mercurochrome to all 
minor wounds. Do not fail to call 


a physician in more serious cases. 


if 


(H. W. & D. Brand of dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


is accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Association. 
It has a background of 22 years’ clinical use. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 


INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





